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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MLYNAR DISCUSSES SITUATION IN POLAND 
Rome LISTY in Czech No 1, Feb 82 pp 1-8 


[Article by Zdenek Mlynar: “Possibilities and Consequences of 
*“Normalization’ in Poland”) 


[Text ' Speculation on the democratization process of the social and 
political system in Poland has come to an end for now. The military and 
police machinery of the Soviet Bloc has again had the last word, as we have 
seen previously in Hungary in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 1968. The 

fact that the principle forces of execution this time consisted of Polish 
military and police units rather than the Soviet, may be new but changes 
vircually nothing in the heart of the matter. The Polish armed contingents 
could undertake this role only as a dependent and subordinate component of 
the overall Warsaw Pact military and police machinery. If there vere no 
Soviet divisions on Polish territory (their real role under martial law is 
still a wystery) and if there had been any other alternative but armed Soviet 
intervention, 13 December 1981 in Poland would have been impossible. 


It is easy to foresee that many authors will be writing, or are already 
doing so, about why ir 411 happened and how things in Poland will develop in 
- future. Crechoslovak readers can expect a flood of articles which will 
try to prove that a “normalization” policy offers the only alternative. The 
16 months of fear which the Czechoslovak “normalizers™ had to live through 
since the Gdanek Agreement, will now be compensated for via a self-assured 
straightening of the spine. And even the lowest type of police informant 
will feel « little more secure in the saddle, since the icy wind from the 
“temporary” concentration camps in the north will certainly reach as far 
as Prague, Brno and Bratislava. 


Many people in Czechoslovakia will draw lessons from the events in Poland, 
which are in the spirit of regime goals, namely, that it is best to maintain 
silence and keep in step, think what one may but never engage in any 
opposition activity because then everything could be even much worse. The 
fact alone that such attitudes were unfortunately prevalent in the CSSR 

even before martial law and that there was almost no real understanding 

that the struggle in Warsaw was being waged on behalf of Prague, too, 

clearly shows what will henceforth be the determinant factor in the political 
atmosphere in Czechoslovakia--it will be fear. Such fear is not unjustified. 














Regrettably, it provides no protection whatever against what the people are 
afraid of. People are silent and stay in step in the hope that this will 
salwage the small remaining enclaves of their “peaceful and bearable 
private life” which would be threatened by opposition activity which, in 
the end, will be crushed anyway. After the Polish December, however, a 
normalization on the “Czech pattern” will not be possible in Poland any 


mre than eventually throughout the Soviet Bloc, including Czechoslovakia. 
Neither Kadar Nor Husaxk 


No one, not even General Jaruzeliski, imagines that aartial law and a ailitary 
dictatorship can permanently solve the problems ia Poland which have caused 

a deep crisis in the social and political system. Representatives of the 
military regime themselves today say that “reforms will continue,” that 

the militcry dictatorship is only a “temporary solution.” That, of course, 
is nothing new. The still anonymous authors of the letter which “invited” 
the Soviet troops te Czechoslovakia in 1968, were promising to maintain 

the line of the reform CPCZ Action Program and only needed aid in this 
direction from the interventionists. They aliegedly needed it only to 
“normalize the situation” the same as Jaruzelski today. 


when martial law is ended in Poland, it is likely that whoever is in power 
it that time (names make little difference) will trv to find a viable 
solution. It is likely that a way out will be sought, directly or 
indirectly, in some sort of Polish version of the so-called Kadarization. 
The example of Hungary which, foliowing the military intervention of 1956, 
in the course of the next 25 vears, ended up by creating @ regine which so 
ter bas been able to reduce economic, social and political tensions, and 
which gained a certain consensus of the population. Something like this 
will probably be the publicly proclaimed goal of those in power in Poland. 

oh viefons were pursued after August 1968 by the CPCZ leadership also--first 
inder Dubcek and later (at least initially) under Husak. I do not believe 
that Husak in April 1969 intended to create the type of regime he header in 
1982. He, too, probably first thought that he might become a Czechoslovak 

dar. He did oot succeed in this, and as he himself liked to say, in 
politics it is not good intentions but results which count. Today, his 
regime and he himself, therefore, are what they are and it is immaterial 
what they would have wanted to be. Something sisilar surely awaits 
larurelski and the team in charge after martial iaw. These people will not 
be like Kadar but neither will they be like Husak. 


Hungary after the Soviet intervention in 1956 was not a country in economic 
choos. While elements of economic disruption stemmed from the policies of 
Stalinist Rakoszi and his emphasis on senseless industrialization and forced 
collectivizetion f the countryside, this policy was abandoned after the 
intervention. The necessary balance between agriculture and industry was 
maintained in the “ungarian economy and economic aid from the Soviet Bloc 
bridged the critical phase of development. Moreover, since the early 1960s, 
Hungary was permitted, within the beund«e of the then Soviet policy, to 

carry out gradual economic reforms. In the political sphere as well, the 
situation was propitious for so-called Kadarization. Khrushchev was vitally 











interested im meking sure that the Soviet intervention in Hungary not 
nioder bet rather accelerate his course of “moderate de-Stalinization.” 
while it is tree that Seviet troops in Hungary crushed the national 
revolution anc political opposition in the country was suppressed by 
terror. there was no attempt in the overall process to restore Stalinissa 
sn its previows incarnation, instead, Khrushchevise was iazported into 
Hungary. Fedor is dve credit for having been able to make use of these 
circumstances to create a variety of a Soviet-type regime vhich to this day 
demonstrates the “art of the possible.” exploit the national shock of 1956 
(ond later the upheaval of 1968, and now the events of 1981) for keeping 
the forces striving for a change in 4 state of fear of radical form of 
resistance, while simultaneously carrying owt partial economic and political 
reforms which in their aggregate tend to gute social and political tensions 
in the country. 


This would not have been possible for Busak after 1968, not only because in 

a negative sense he is personally different from Kadar, but also because 

the wind from Moscow was quite different than under Khrushchev. Soviet 
interventionists did not bring to Czechoslovakia Khrushchev's refornmism but 
its negation, in other words, Brezhnev’s “real socialism,” a slightly adapted 
totalitarian system of political power, the prircipal aim of which was to 
retain Czechoslovakia in its imperialist sphere and prevent in this cowtry 
the emergence of any kind of democratic “heresy.” The only similarity witt 
Hungary was in that neither country was in a state of economic disruption 

at the time of the Soviet intervention, on the contrary, 1968 in the CSSR was 
a vear of economic improvement when the fruits of a previous capital 
investment wave, as well as certain positive results of economic refors, vere 
being reaped. The Czechoslovak variety of “normalization” (1.e., restoration 
f « totalitarian system of the Soviet type) was able to rely for a period of 
time (roughly wetil 1976) on relatively good economic results and a decent 
standard of living. Consequently, mechanisms offered by the so-called 
consumer society were used to achieve political stabilization. Under these 
conditions, it was possible to reach a political normality characteristic 
of the Creches, i.e., the people were sile.t, stayed in step, thought their 
wh thoughts, end protected the limited space for a “peaceful private life.” 
leruzeleki of anyone else for that matter, simply cannot emulate either the 
Hongatian or Ceechoslovak alternative of “normalization.” Economic chaos in 
‘he country is an accomplished fact. Gierek’s megalomania of industrializa- 
tion which wae to create a “different Poland” fell apart in a manner 
wuoprecedested io Burope (with the exception of a similarly conceived line 

in Romenia). The party and government wasted enormous capital investment 
resources during the past decade which, in part, never even became 
operational, io part, were dependent on imports of raw materials and 
engineering for hard currencies which simply are not there and, in part, 
mannfectured products which could not be sold on world markets. The 
remaining debt is $27 billion owed in the West (for illustration, the USSR 
owes SIIL.6 billion, and the CSSR $3.4 billion). All of Polish exports are 
mw) loeper capable of even covering the interest which Poland has to pay 
sonually om thie debt. Polish agriculture was led to stagnation and ruin 

by the regime, for it was not allowed to function as private enterprise, yet 

















the regime was uwaable to collectiwize it. The comflict between town and 
country in Poland in the economic, political, socia] and cultural sense, 
is beyond comparison with any other central European country. 


Gierek’s Poland in the fall of 1980 really was a “different Poland” than 

ever before. It was 4 country where, instead of features of an advanced 
industrial society, there was poverty and a threat of famine. Massive 

strikes as early as 1976 presaged what political consequences this could have. ° 
The strike movement in the fall of 1980 was a direct result of this 

situation, and certainly not of any reformist ideas stemming from either 

“above” or “below.” It was a conflict between the workers class and a social 

end political system which in its forms and effects was sore reniniscent 

of the late 19th than the 20th century in Europe. 


it is precisely such a situation into which the silitary and police machinery 
intends to cast the Polish people back again, maintain “peace” under such 
conditions, and from this starting point chen conduct “normalization.” The 
USSR and even the entire Soviet Bloc put together will not be able, 

through whatever economic injections, to achieve more than ease for a brief 
period of time the most glaring shortages of certain focdstuffs and consumer 
goods. To restore in the Polish economy the necessary balance and proportion 
between industry and agriculture and achieve economic stabilization and 
eredual improvement as in Hungary after 1956, is beyond the capacity of the 
Soviet Bloc. And to prop up “normalization” by consuaer mechanisms as 13 
years ago in Czechoslovakia is simply out of the question. 


Thus the economic prospects alone render illusory all the talk about sone 
sort of Kedarization of Poland. In addition to the gris outlook in the 
economy, there are the political conditions vith which any type of 
“normalization”in Poland sust be accompanied. 


Political Blind Alley 


As to what sort of political wind will be blewing from Moscow over the 
“sormalization” in Poland, there is not the least doubt that it will not be 
the wied which blew in 1956 in the direction of Budapest. There will be an 
even worse variety of fear of the possible weakening of Moscow's hegemony 
then fn 1968. This time it will be not merely because of Moscow's greater 
ond historically rooted fear of Polish resistance, and because of Poland's 
Te impertent plece in the Soviet Bloc (second largest country, second 
largest army, and the country which separates the USSR from Germany). it 
will aleo be because in 1968 Moscow was not mired in Afghanistan, it did 

not heave @8 many sensitive spots around the world as it has now, an 

economic crleie was not vet knocking at the door at home, and Johnson was not 
Reagan. In 1968, Moscow was able to anticipate fairly accurately what would 
happen and what actually did happen, namely, its offensive course would 
eveotualiy lead to “detente” and Helsinki, while even certain West European 
statesmen would soon be wisely referring to Czechoslovakia in 1968 as a 
“traffic accident on the road to detente.” 














Meme of this is walid today and there is mo reason to believe that Moscow 
will demand from the Polish regents anything less than 4 “normalization” 
without compromise or senticentality. That, we should recall. has precisely 
been the thrust of Moscow's treatment of Poland ever since the fall of 1980. 
The inability or unwillingness of the Polish ruling team to truly and 
permanentiy reconcile itself with the fact that, after the birth of 
Solidarity. there was only ome roac without open confrontation vith the 
Polish nation, nemely. recognition of the right of the broad strata of 
society to monitor power and participate in political decisions, search for 
mew acceptable methods of compromise thus, in fact, reforming the existing 
politics) evyetem--it was this unwillingness of Polish leaders to face reality 
which was constantly demanded and supported from Moscow. As early as Aprti 
1981, Suslov announced in Warsaw that, in his opinion, affiliation of 
communists with Solidarity was incompatible with the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. The threatening ultimatumlike letter from Brezhnev in 
June 1951, affected the preparation of the Communist Party Congress in a 
direction which made it impossible for the reform currents within the party 
leadership to prevail. im the end, apparently even Zania was unable to 
guarantee to Moscow that the hardliners sdvocating confrontation would come 
owt on top. Consequently, and no doubt in harmony wich 41] sorts of 
“Leninist principles,” all power in the state, party, and the ailitary, 

was concentrated in the hands of General Jaruzelski. Other pressure: fros 
Moscow included Soviet propaganda which, from the beginning, branded 
Solidarity a pack of counterrevolutionaries (without any differentiation 
between the radicals and aoderates in its leadership). and continues in this 
vein to this day, at a time when official spokesmen of the military regine 
are trving to deceive the Poles and the world by claias that “self- 
administered” unions vill, of course, have a place in Poland even after 
martial lav. 


Not ewen the cleesical Kadarization in Hungary could do without mass terror 
and later without « phase in which the “hard men” in the party and police 
plaved ar important role. That this particular phase in the long run became 
s mere intermezro. was possible because of the eprcial circumstances already 
mentioned. The same, however, cannot be said about Czechoslovakia, and it 
would he presumptuous to explain to the Czerch reader what type of people 
have been the most stalwart supporters of “normalization” for 13 veers 

now in the party and other instruments of power. Who will it be under 
present conditions in Poland who will form the cadre of “normalizers” when 
martial lew is lifted? Those, numbering tens of thousands, who today 
languish in the “temporary” detention camps? Or those who for 16 gonths 
advocated a policy of compromise, be it in the party, other institutions, or 
even in Solidarity? Or will it rather be those who from the very beginning 
favored « solution bv force, by seane of the military and the police? It is 
pot realiv difficult toe answer these questions. 


it is mot incenceivable, in fact, it is probable that a portion of the 
reform-orlented political forces will try, following the end of martial law, 
to salvage what can perhaps still be salvaged. it is not by chance that 

the firet representative of the military regime sent to the West was 

“. Rakowek!, a long-time proponent of a reform communist orientation. I¢ is 














likely thet ewen certain members of the Solidarity leadership teas vill 
embark (ender the combined impact of force, frustration and remnants of 
hope to salwage something) om the risky road of “continuing the reforms.” 
However, ewen if Lech Walesa hiasel! should opt for this alternative, it 
would sot necessarily mean any more for future developments in Poland than 
did Dubcek*s return from Moscow in 1968. 


In order for reforms to really develop in « peaceful manner, the 
prerequisite would be not omly that official political representatives be 
willing end able, but aleo that the bulk of society be willing and able to 
thrust such « course. Sech confidence of the igportant strata of society in 
the success of gradual and orderly reforms, however, had been repeatedly 
severely shaken by the political leadership ever since 1956. Comulka and 
Gierek bed exhausted the reserves of such trust to almost nothing. Yet, it 
wes the remaining small portion which was able to spark the events ve 
witnessed from the fall of 1980 to 13 December 1981. These events vere 
found wnacceptable by the power elite in Poland and Moscow because, from 
their point of view, they were wrought with uncertainty. Consequently, 
they opted for armed suppression of the forces which appeared dangerous to 
them. There is no dowbt that they were fullv capable of doing this. 
However, to beliewe that after this ewent th. pitifully miniscule amount of 
onfidence in a dialogue with those in power (toward peaceful reform) wili 
grow, would be political naivete and self-deception. Such an expectation 
is as abeurd as the claim of Czechoslovak propagan‘a that, after August 
1968, “lowe for the Soviet Union” among the Czechs and Slovaks was even 
deeper and more ardent than ever before. 


The regime of General Jaruzelski certainly changed the Polish internal 
sitwation. We must realistically ecknowledge that he had eliminated from 
the internal political scene and ataosphere the factors which made 

poesible the development since the fall of 1980, namely, the workers 
seli-confidence earned through their political tactics in 1956, 1970, and 
1976, the national euphoria stemming from the belief that, except for the 
soviet armed forces, there was no power capable of forcible suppression 

of the democratization process because “Polish soldiers will never fire on 
Polieh workers,” the self-confidence among Polish intellectuals active in the 
oppesition movement who have years ago discounted mass terror as a viable 
option for the regime, faith in the political influence of the Polish church 
aod Polish pope, illusions about the real role of the West (according to 

ome opinion poll, over 35 percent of Poles believed that “in case of Soviet 
intervention in Poland, the West would act effectively”), etc. All this will 
reduce rather than increase confidence in the ability of the communist 

power to reform the socioeconomic system in harmony with the aspirations of 
the matority of Polish citizens. 


By installing a military dictatorship, the communist power revealed itself 
as a force which is no longer willing or able to conduct a dialogue with 
its own people and seek political compromise because the consequences of 
such an approach were getting beyond its total control. As soon as this 
power realizes that compromise would mean relinquis,ing some of its control 











ower society, it resorts to force. It is precisely this and no other 
lesson which is today being lodged in the minds of Polish citizens. All 
the propossls of “continuing the reforms” which the party and government 
vill surely be issuing and propagating eventually. will hardly change 
anything in this reality. Everyone knows that the condition of al] such 
“Iuture reforzs™” will mot be « dialogue with the people and political 
compromise.but rather total domination by the communist power. 


Metaphorically speaking, one could say that after 13 December 1961 “future 
reforms” in Polend mean reforms of the prison code but nor the 
trensformation of prisons into a difierent type of community. Adsuittediy, 
prisoners are justifiably interested in what kind of code they are living 
under, what the food is like, what regulations govern their cell life, 

whet the guards are permitted to do, what the work standards are, and 
finally whether it is possible to watch television and what is available in 
the prisow library. “ot ewen the sost liberal code, however, askes people 
behind bars yearn solely for prison privileges, they rather live for the 
day thev will be released. 


All thie gust be taken Into seriows consideration when we speculate on future 
reforms in contemporary Poland. Representatives of the reform-oriented 
forces will not be confronted with the same problems as prior to !3 

ecember 198], the political divisions will now be quite different. What 
before thet dete was called radicalies has sow become 4 crime against the 
estate (and the cause) which meade martial law “necessary.” What used to 

se noderate reformiem is inevitably placed in the position of the former 
radicallem, and the so-called centrist trend becomes the opposite pole of 
ificialiy approved positions. 


Tees when mertiel lew ends, those who before it were bearers of aoderate 
reformien will be seen--actually without any change in their attitudes--as 
Jangerous radicals and they will naturally be treated as such. The 
political power which in the name of its total control of society 

resorted to a military dictatorship will, following its success, hardly 
hecome a force which would unambiguously reject a repeat performance if 
necessary. Ali that which previously, when 4 mass resistance sovement 
threatened, was regarded as acceptable and aoderate centrist, will now be 
viewed as an attempt to deprive power of its victory, prevent it in the 
future from again “restoring order” via the military and police whenever, 
from ite ventage point. it is deemed appropriate. At the same time, the 
moderate reformists will have lost the most important base of their political 
existence in that so-called centriss is possible in a situation where it 
can mediate a compromise between two extremist political currents, which 
weder the present “transfer” of the more radical current to prison, is 
useless and unnecessary. 


fven under the best of conditions of future development in Poland, it would, 
therefore, be necessary to create a new, politically different than before 
1} December 198! “aoderate reformiet trend.” In reality, however, only that 
which before martial law was considered conservative and obsolete would be 
seen os acceptably moderate now. It is in this that we find the real 








purpose of the military dictatorship. a ly. to contromt Polish society 
with « different choice chan it had in the fall of 1951. and that which is 
now being offered is, in fact, even worse than the conditions of the past. 


Retorm-oriented social and political forces which aster such conditions 
newertheless embark on an attempt to salvage as much as oossible, risk 

sing their political identitw altogether. There is great danger that, 
for the sake of being :°lereted by the new dictatorial power, they will 
finally end up by supporting it (cor, sore precisely, vill help asiataia 
» siteation where this power reteins « real capability of putting on the 
soliorm egain). They will in reality De salvaging the new power structure 
which will tolerate them only within the parameters which serve precisely 
this goel. Thet something /ike thie is possible is clearly demonstrated by 
Coechoslowak developments in 1969-79. The current of “aoderate reforaisa” 
(Strowgsl and company) wes unger such pressure that it split into two parts, 

f which one became politically peralyzed and the other (Strougal and 
company) ceased to be “moderately reformist” and survived on the political 
scene only in the role of supporter of rhe resrored totalitarian dictatorship. 


Fecing this danger will soon be those in Poland who remin in the “revived” 
power structures end continue to strive for reforms, as veli as those whe 

ty we officteale of some sort of “rewived™ Solidarity (or whatever name 

the generel allow). Under the present situation, this danger cannot be 
disregarded even by the most powerful, relatively autonomous, ideological 
and political force in post-World War 11 Poland, the Catholic Church. In 
its relations to the church, the mew power will no doubt be auch gore careful 
then with a new “Solidarity” and proceed with kid gloves, which may be the 
wetch*’s only real hope. The Catholic Church will certainly not alter its 
basic position end requirements, on the contrary, it sight even raise the 
jatter somewhet. However, it can be successful only if it pays the price 

in terme of political power. Not so such in form, which will probably 
remain about the same, i.e., the church will acknowledge the current situation 
8 & mnecesrary evil which perhaps prevented something worse, and wiil 
maintain {ts critical and opposition stence in the pulpit. The price it 

will pay. however. will in reality be as much higher than before as the 
Jeeree that the militery dictatorship is worse for society than was Clerek's 
regime. 


de do oot expect « situation in Poland in which the church would cease to 
>| the impertent role es a spiritwal and political force which at has 
tredicionally performed. It is possible, however, that future workers 
«ttikes will no longer be beld under the pope's portrait affixed to the 
plent gates, and that future Wales@ will not consult as auch with the 
bishops. fwen this could contritute to reducing the chances of future 
development without bloodshed. 


Whatever the future efforre for “continuance of the refore trend” my be froe 
either “shove” or “below,” the fact remains that 13 December 1981 certainly 
did sot improve the conditions for such development but rather steered all 
euch feteations {ate a blind alley. Viewed in political rather than ailitary 
terme. the aflitary dictatorship in Poland was not a step which simply 














“preventec civil war,” as claimed by official propaganda. The situation in 
Poland is tantamount to that after a lost civil war. The communist power 
avoided such war by waging it itself against a helpless population. The 
forces which were defeated by the military and the police, are currently in 
the position of those who had lost a civil war. The fact that they did not 
have a chance to fire a single shot, changes nothing in the political 
outcome. It is precisely for this reason that the destruction of the 
political atmsphere and institutional forms of political life as they 
existed in the preceding period will be so profound that the victorious 
power itself cannot continue without radical changes. We can certainly 
expect that the communist party itself will have to undergo significant 
restructuring, be it through “purification” as in Czechoslovakia in 1970, or 
vis a formally “new” party as in Hungary after 1956. The purpose of such 
restructuring will be to adapt the party to its role in the new situation, 
after a civil war lost by its critics and opponents. However, even a “new” 
party will still play the role for the maintenance of which martial law was 
declared in the first place. That, rather than a “moderate reform policy,” 
would be its principal goal. The “new” party would carry out only those 
reforms which serve the old goal of maintaining itself in total control. 


Therefore, while it is likely that after martial law is lifted the internal 
political conflicts will sharpen, it does not mean that all developmental 
alternatives have been exhausted by <i< aowve =S8eSSment. Basically, the 
internal situation will be indeed more complicated than before and there 
wil’ be new problems which had «ot emerged before 13 December 1981. All 
this will in the end determine the possibilities and elbowroom for official 
power, os well as for the suppressed social and political forces. In 
conerete problems, there may even be some compromises because even a 
totalitarian dictatorship cannot totally reject a certain amount of social 
and political give and take. Such an accommodation, however, will not have 
the same meaning as in the past, it will not be opening the door to gradual 
systemic changes, but only help reduce tensions which might become dangerous 
to the restoration of the old systen. 


In history, of course, not even blind alleys provide the final ansver. 
Nevertheless, the fact that historical development does not end in defeats 

vnd blind alleys forever, should not prompt us to reach optimistic conclusions 
with respect to the political realities as they appear to be for the 

future. One can understand the motives of those who, even in blind alleys, 
trv to “save what can be saved;" and one can even have political sympathy 

for such people and feel a certain amount of solidarity with them. However, 
because of this sympathy,to ignore their actually limited and vitually 
hopeless position, would really help no one. 


New Alliance of Terror and Corruption 


The Polish military dictatorship claims that it has no intention of reverting 
to the Glerek era. As proof of this, certain members of the Political 

Bureau of that period have been detained. 1 believe that this assertion can 
generally be believed, since Poland today simply could not turn back the 
clock inthis manner. Not even Husak in 1969 tried to return to the situation 

















of the last years of Novotny’s rule which, incidentally, in Czechoslovakia 
today are regarded as the “good old days.” Even in Czechoslovakia 
“normalization” created a new reality, a new combination of elements of 
Stalinism of the 1950s and the social corruption of the 1970s. There is 
m reason to believe that the 1980s in Poland will simply be a replay of 
the 1970s. 


The main support features of stability of the Gierek regime really collapsed 
in the fall of 1980, and a mere return to that period could not very well 
guarantee the stability of the system in 1982, for which the regime will 
seek new and more effective support sechanisms. In my view, the broader 
significance of the installation of amilitary dictatorship in Poland lies 
primarily in the fact that these new stabilization mechanisms are bound to 
include mass political terror such as has not been seen in the Soviet Bloc 
since 1956. Brezhnev's “real socialism” stabilized itself in the 1970s 
principally on the basis of economic pressures on society, and the instru- 
ments of naked violence acted as only a supplementary (though essential) 
mec hanism. 


In Poland, however, the first country of the Soviet Bloc, the economic props 
stabilization had collapsed. It is impossible to achieve even passive 
lovalty of the majority to the regigae by predominantly economic and social 
factors, after the system hed for years produced only poverty and threats 
of famine which afflicted even those who have done their job as ordered 
and heave never participated in any protest activity. Something like that is 
feasible only when the passively loyal “working citizen” is decently rewarded 
for his role by means of social security and a bearable, guaranteed material 
stondard of living. For the sake of brevity, we can call this the mechanisa 
of social corruption, as opposed to the mechanism of terror. 


Poland today, however, cannot merely return to a system which relies on 
social corruption because the new ruling clique simply cannot afford it and 
will sot be able to in the foreseeable future. They can perhaps corrupt 
the ruling elite but not the “toiling masses” because there are no means 
for it. For some time to come, therefore, it will be necessary to seek 
support props to stabilize the system through a new combination of instru- 
ments in which the share of terror will inevitably rise. 


During the first 3 weeks of martial law, General Jaruzelski clearly 
demostrated that this is the “real socialism” Poland can indeed afford 
(naturally, with the fraternal help of all the Warsaw Pact countries). It 
appears that we will soon be witnessing an experiment in which, through a 
new alliance of corruption and terror, an “economic reform" is to be brought 
to life. According to all indications, this “reform” will be initiated 
while the tanks can still assist. And indeed it is quite logical. Any 
real economic refors under contemporary “real socialism,” even one of a 
democratic incarnation, with elements of workers self-manage ent and 
political democracy, would of necessity have to result in highly unpopular 
measures, such as reduction of the labor force, higher prices of many 
consumer goods, etc..with a]] the ensuing soctal consequences. Unpopular 
effects would aleo have to anticipated in a reform of a purely technocratic 
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character, such as the one apparently considered mst desirable by the 
incumbent Polish regime. After the experiences of 1980-81, it is, therefore, 
logical that the rulers will try to make the reform operational while still 
under conditions of military dictatorship which should guarantee “clean” 
windling of some sensitive issues. 


The enormous inflationary wave, for example, will occur under the watchful 
eye of the police and gun barrels of the tanks, under the ban of assembly 
and strikes, and under conditions of rationing where even with coupons one 
cannot find what the government promises. Enterprises will be accorded mre 
independence in a situation where the principal ones are under military 
administration, when absenteeism is punishable in a military court, and 
where compulsory employment of entire categories of citizens has been 
decreed. The disrupted industrial production in Poland is to be 
“rationalized” along military lines, which reduces to a uinimum the danger 
of any undesirable discussion of this measure by those who are to slave 
more rationaliv in this “reform” which does not provide any real prospect 
of better conditions than under Gierek. We can easily imagine that such a 
concept of “economic reform” could at a given time and to a considerable 
extent result in a sort of alliance of the political, military, police and 
economic bureaucracy, thus producing in time within the ruling elite a 
higher measure of consensus with respect to military and police terror, 
than there was at the beginning. 


Certain features of a “political reform" will probably also be initiated 
under conditions of at least partial “national emergency.” This will make 
it easier to construct out of the ashes of total disintegration another 
“leading force of society” in the form of a renamed or thoroughly 
“purified” party. This will be followed by the birth of “new trade unions” 
ind many other institutions. Those who do not like it will be marched off 
to a military tribunal. Those who are already known not to like it will 
observe the “reform” from behind bars where they already spent last 
Christmas. 


it is precisely this variety of “normalization” which seems most likely in 
Poland because the anticipated forms of resistance will be different here 
than in Crechoslovakia after 1968. Not only because the Poles have a 
tradition of always continuing the struggle, following the defeat of a 
broad-based national movement, in an imaginative, perseverant and courageous 
manner (Solidarity clearly was such a national movement), but also because 
millions of Poles will be forcibly thrown back by the new dictatorship not 
to the reign of Antonin Novotny as would have been the case in 
Crechoslovakia, but into a situation against which they had already risen 
once, into peverty, shortages, into a moral and political morass without 
ope or prospects of change. We are, therefore, justified in anticipating 
that in Poland there will emerge a phenomenon not seen either in 1956 
Hungary or 1968 Czechoslovakia, namely, growth of «a permanent movement 

of resistance, all the wav from sabotage, through political action, to 
armed conflict. The incumbent Polish ruling clique is weil aware of this 
ind will take all the measures it can to prevent it or meet it. 

















it is difficult to predict merely on the basis of general trends what forms 
and intensity the Polish resistance movement will have. It will in great 
measure depend on concrete and changing factors. However, we can expect 
that the resistance will be anchored in the social strata of workers and 
peasants, rather than in intellectual and youth circles. Since, especially 
against the broad strata of the working people, social corruption on behalf 
‘t the regime can hardly be effective in the foreseeable future, the regime 
will be forced to perpetuate what it had begun, namely, mass violence and 
terror. Thus the Polish “normalization” may permanently include elements 
of a state of war in which violence breeds resistance and resistance more 
violence in perpetual reproduction. This type of “normalization” will spawn 
a tendency toward militarization and police suppression in the econonic, 
social and political iife of the country to a degree not experienced in the 
Soviet Bloc since 1956. 


To expect that out of the burning wreckage left after martial law there will 
rise--like the fabled Phoenix--some sort of “moderate reform policy” devoid 
of dangerous extremes, is certainly only a product of illusion and wishful 
thinking. Also illusory, however, would be the expectation that the 
resistance movement will be the sole important sociopolitical reaction to the 
given state of affairs. Polish society is exhausted and weary from months 
(in a sense, years) of struggle whose hopes were cruelly suppressed. The 
restored dictatorship, equipped with new features, can expect what every 
"law-and-order party” in history has expected during a prolonged period of 
social crises and upheaval, namely, that it will have adherents among those 
who heave given up and are, therefore, willing to adapt to anything, who no 
longer wish to take risks and are afraid of conditions becoming even worse. 
The new dictatorship can even count on a certain number of those who in 
politicel crises always invoke a “strong arm" as a desirable solution. 


The clique of “normalizers” in Poland will no doubt strive in every possible 
way to broaden their base of support and make it more effective. As already 
mentioned, in the sphere of social corruption, it lacks the necessary 

means. But evervthing is relative, and in the present situation in Poland 
even the rationed supply system, should it eventually work well (as 

opposed to the present), could produce a certain willingness to confors. 
Moreover, the policy of “normalization” will have at its disposal certain 
not inconsiderable instruments in the sphere of ideological and political 
corruption. 


Thus, for example, the slogan “we will do everything to avoid the worst” (and 
1 variety of bugaboos can serve as “worst,” such as direct Soviet 
intervention, restoration of martial law, hunger. etc) will surely not 

remain the slogan of official power alone. Without in any wav suspecting 

the church of consent to the incumbent regime, it will nevertheless be the 
burch which will provide effective political assistance in the acceptance 

of this slogan by broad strata of the population. As a political force, 

the Polish church is not (and cannot be) an organization directly formulating 
sctive resistance, it cannot promote open conflict with the power holders. 
(ver the 30 veare of its existence under conditions of a communist system 

‘f power, it has naturally followed a different strategy and tactics to 
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which it will adhere in the future as well. Seen from a short-term vantage 
point of balance of power, however, this will indeed serve a relative 
stabilization of the new dictatorship, rather than a struggle against the 
system. And naturally the church will not be the only political force 
moving in this direction. All those who embark on the road of “saving what 
can be saved" will be--perhaps unwittingly--going in the same direction. 


Anocher important instrument in the field of ideological and political 
corruption will doubtless be Polish nationalism. Even in the worst days 
after 13 December 1981 one noticed how carefully even opponents of the 
regime handled the myth of the Polish Army as a purely “national force." 

At a time when the military dictatorship was already in full force, one still 
heard much talk about how only the police units engage in open violence, 
that the soldiers were actually Russians or Czechs dressed in Polish 
uniforms, that Jaruzelski and his generals only wished to prevent the 
“worst”™ (i.e., Soviet invasion), etc. Appeals to the national sentiments 
and myths of the Poles are resounding in the speeches of representatives of 
the new regime. In the days when the Polish Army beld the entire nation 
hostage, when tens of thousands of people were being arrested, Polish 
policemen were beating Polish democrats, Polish units (be it “only” police 
or mixed with the military) stormed the plants occupied by workers, the 
church hierarchy spoke in a language appealing, above all, tothe unity of 
interest of all Poles and beseeched Poles not to spill Polish blood. The 
church is certaialy not a politicomilitary force and cannot be such a force. 
In appealing to humanitarianism and conciliation it is fulfilling its 

role. However, at a time when Poles were committing violence against other 
Poles, arresting them and even killing them (the numbers are not the issue), 
the church's appeal still addressed itself more to Polish nationalism than 
humanitarianiem and the taming of the rampant abuses of force by the regime. 


All this clearly demonstrates that the slogan “we are all Poles” and the main 
concern that “Poles not spill Polish blood” and that “non-Poles™ not 
interfere, will afford the totalitarian dictatorship a certain room to 
maneuver which, without doubt, the regime will put to good use. A certain 
tolerance of terror because it is Polish terror, will serve vell not only 
the Polish dictators but Moscow as well. It was there during the time of 

the cear's and afterward that they learned so well to exploit all shades of 
nationalism to consolidate their power. 


These and similar instruments of ideological and political corruption need 
not indicate that the role of the military and the police will become less 
pronmeunced. It only means that these instruments will make that role more 
a ceptable to Polish society (as a lesser evil) and thus weaken resistance 
against the dictatorship. In order to achieve this, Moscow will probably 
allow the Polish “normalizers” more room for Polish nationalism than has 
been customary until now. This will not be easy for Moscow because the 
historically rooted fear there of this very same Polish nationalism is 
great. 





There is another reason why the use of open political terror may succeed in 
Poland, at least temporarily. Society did not expect it and is no longer 








used to it. When on the night of 21 August 1968 the CPCZ Presidius 
debated the party congress which was to meet in 3 weeks, the meeting vas 
interrupted by the sound of planes and tanks and soon thereafter the 
participants were taken “under protection” by Soviet paratroopers right in 
the Central Committee conference rom, it was popularly interpreted as 
naivete and stupidity stemming fro he ideology of the reform communists. 
But at the Solidarity meeting in 6 *. there were no naive reforn 
communists, on the contrary, the meecin, had decided on confronting the 
regime with a general strike. Right after that decision, the participants 
simply returned to their homes or hotel rooms. Within a few hours they 
were all picked up by the police. At the same time, also aroused fros 
peaceful slumber, thousands of other activists were arrested, and by now 
have had 16 [sic] months behind bars to ponder the legality and openness of 
opposition activity. 


The contemporary mass terror in Poland has an easier job precisely because 
it was preceded by a long period of legality of the critical and opposition 
forces which had organized, acted and formed groupings quite publicly. This 
is what furnished a complete blueprint for the arrests. in such a 
situation, resistance is paralyzed much more severly than would have been 
the case had the police been constrained to search for the victigs. Even 
during the strikes during the fall of 1980, the police still would not have 
been guite sure whom to arrest. Apart from the small groups of opposition 
intellectuals, the potential leaders of the popular opposition movement 
were still anonymous. Most of them are of the younger generations and have 
no poiiee records from the years when terror was last rampant. Anonysity 
ended with their success of achieving legality. As 4 result of the recent 
police roundup, the Polish “masses” are less well prepared to produce from 
their midet capabie opposition leaders and activists than if the same type 
of terror nad been unleased in the fall of 1980. 


There is, of course, no doubt that in long-range, historical terms, the 
restoration of a totalitarian dictatorship in Poland has little if any 
chance of success. This, however, does not preclude it from becoming a 
prescription which the ruling elites throughout the Soviet Bloc intend to 
use to confront the same type of problems which inevitably await thes in 
their countries. Not only from Prague, Berlin and Moscow, but also fros 
Bucharest, many voices are heard in resounding support for the military 
dictatorship in Poland. In contrast to 1968, Ceaucescu (not without good 
reason) is thinking of his own back yard. 





Poland is an ex*reme case where all the support mechanisms providing relative 
stability for Seviet-type systems collapsed rapidly and totally. Indications 
of something similar are now growing in Romnia. So far, in the other 
countries of the Soviet Bloc we see only varying indicators that the 1970s 
cannot be duplicated. Eceonomic growth is stagnating or dropping, the 
international situation is becoming more complicated, and political stability 
is noticeably becoming nothing but a facade. The case of Poland evoked 

fear, first among the ruling elite, after 13} December 1981 this fear is 
meant to have an affect especially on the suppressed “masses.” There is 
little doubt that it indeed does. 





Czechoslovakia, despite the long years of a grim political systez and even 
official admission by now of economic problems, will probably not be the 
first in lime with respect to any public disturbances. This is also true of 
the GDR, Hungary and Bulgaria. It seems that the clouds are rather gathering 
over the Soviet Union itself. It, however, is big and heterogenous, and its 
population has been brainwashed in a manner of which, despite all our 
experiences, we have not even dreamed. For a time vet, even strikes and 
hunger marches of the Polish type can be effectively isolated and handled 

by those in power through some martial law on the local level. It will take 
moths of speculation by western journalists on whether there really was any 
shooting in this or that region, or whether there were arrests and strikes, 
while people in the vast reaches of the Soviet Union will even much later and 
by word of mouth spread conflicting reports of alleged participants which 
someone had heard over the BBC or the Voice of America. To imagine that the 
Seviet Union could experience in this day and age a crisis on a national 
scale as in Poland, that such an atmosphere and institutions similar to 
Solidarity could suddenly emerge there, would be illusory. 


what unfortunately is not illusory is that the Soviet political, police, 
military and even economic bureaucracy will, well ahead of time, apply the 
lessons of the Polish example of “socialism in a general ‘s unifors.” 

Despite the present violent defeat of Solidarity, we can foresee that in 

any future efforts to change the system, there will be--after the experiences 
of 1980--demands in the countries of the Soviet Bl: : for the establishment 
of independent unions in one form or another. There is mo reason to believe 
that the Polish example will soon be forgotten. With respect to the 
“resolution” of the crisis, however, this is unfortunately also true for 

the power elites in the bloc. It is especially in the Soviet Union where 
the prestige and role of the armed forces have grown in the last decade 

und where they are very important for the Soviet ‘mage as one of the super- 
powers, since there is today clearly no longer any question in the Soviet 
Union of economic successes or political and idevlogical attractiveness 

f the system, but rather purely and simply a question of power. Ina 
ertain sense, as in Poland, there is on upsurge of terror in the Soviet 
Union, perheps no longer via the police forces alone (they had their golden 
age ender Stalin) but on the basis of militarization, the new enhanced role 
of the armed forces, and even on the internal political scene. With the 
Russians too, the army more strongly represents national pride in its 
linkage with “Ruesten greatness” than the police or even the party apparat. 
Moreover, the modern technological standard of the Soviet armed forces 
trenstorme their officer corps into a technocratic group, and the concept 
sometimes referred to as the military-industrial complex plays an important 
role. In case of « crisis, the “party of law and order” cannot do without an 
iiliaece with the wilitary, which represent the greatest force in the 

land. The serious nationality conflicts in the USSR also favor such an 
ipproach, rather than a simple return to the police mechanisms of Stalin's 
times. 


To date, we have seen that some of the consequences of cases of violent 
suppression in the Soviet Bloc--Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
were never limited to a single country. They echoed throughout the bloc 

















and hed serious repercussions on the international scene. There is no reason 
to beliewe that in the case of Poland in 1982 it will be any different. For 
this reason, 1 believe there is truth in what was said at the beginning of 
this article, namely, there is no hope that fear of future developments and 
belief that our tried “normalization the Czech way" is a prescription for 
survival, that it will protect Czechoslovakia from the effects of the Polish 
military dictatorship. These effects will reach us, despite preventive 
caution and fear that resistance would only make everything vorse. 
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INDRA COMMENTS ON SLOGAN "FACE TO THE MASSES’ 
Prague TVORBA in Czech No 10, 10 Mar 82 pp 3-5 


|Article by Alois Indra, CPCZ Presidium member and chairman of the Federal 
Assembly: “Face to the People, the Only Way") 


|Text] When in the 1960s (even much earlier than their second half)-- 
encouraged by the errors of the then party leadership--there emerged various 
“saviors of socialism,” we also found among them self-appointed “historians 

of renown.” They saw their messianism in the “search for truth" and the 
“smiting of wyths and legends" (many did not even find it necessary to explain 
their participation in them). in other words, in the “revision” of the recent 
history of the Czechoslovak people, especially the CPCz. 


Under the guise of scientific research, they posed questions on the “specific 
Czechoslovak road to socialism” and, with godlike authority, they themselves 
provided the answers. Gradually up to 1967 and then quite openly in that 
“strange year" of 1968, they discovered the cause of all our problems in the 
adoption of the Soviet “model” of socialist construction, failure to respect 
our mational, historical, cultural and economic character. It took a while, 
but they finally realized they no longer had to conceal their true colors 
and--some through innuendo, others quite brazenly--focused their assault on 
the victorious Febrary 1948. But they could not be satisfied with this. The 
inexorable logic of betrayal urged them to go farther. While they did not 
dare to declare the very birth cf the CPCZ a mistake, they branded its Fifth 
Congress as the root of all evil, without realizing that they were not at all 
orieinal, that this “argument” had already been used long ago in reformist 
propaganda and in the inventions of renegades of the communist movement. The 
hundreds and thousands of pages of writing (including those on which the 
emigres make their living to this day) which were then produced, may in a 
simplified manner be summarized as follows: through its acceptance of 
Bolshevik tenets, the CPCZ succumbed to a foreign dictate (Comintern = 
Moscow), failed to respect the "Czechoslovak specifics,” ceased to represent 
the interests of Czechs and Slovaks, isolated itself from the workers class 
and the population, and became nothing but a sect. After the war, according 
to them, the CPCZ used (they prefer “misused") the USSR's victory over 
fasciem, the liberation of our country by the Red Army, changes in the balance 
of forces in the world, and following foreign instructions (Stalin's, natural- 
ly) led Czechoslovakia on a road alien to the interests of our nations. From 
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such, pardon me, “historical analysis” the party came out as a force serving 
some sort of “foreign interests,” without closeness to the people, without 
their support. 


However, these revisionist “historiographers” somehow forgot to back their 
“scientific works” with facts, or else treated them rather disrespectfully. 
They concentrated their efforts on the support of political revisionism and 
opportunism, therefore, considered it unnecessary to respond to certain funda- 
mental questions. How did it come about that since that “tragic” Fifth 
Comeress, the authority of the CPCZ grew quite palpably? How is it possible 
that precisely in the 1930s, the workers class and the rural poor, with the 
support of the most progressive segments of the intellectuals, waged--under 
the leadership of the CPCZ--an incredibly difficult social and political 
struggle? How do the reformist “historians” explain that it was with this 
“cosmopolitan and unpatriotic” party that the masses marched against rampant 
fascism in defense of the republic? What “miracle” brought it about that the 
CPCZ became the respected and ardently supported leader in the national liber- 
ation struggle? By what means and by whom were the working people “forced” 
into such uncompromising support for the CPCZ in its efforts to develop a 
national democratic revolution and transform it into a socialist one (and 
this even by bourgeois democratic standards, as seen by the elections in 
1946)? Why did the people in the fateful days of February 1948 stand behind 
the CPCZ and Klement Gottwald, and uncompromisingly against the reactionary 
planners of a coup? 


These few questions encompass an important segment of history (roughly 1929- 
1948, thus 19 vears). Answers to them cannot be simplified because the 
political and class struggle of that period was anything but simple, since not 
every campaign culminated in such victory. Without risking being accused of 
simplistic renditions, however, we can safely say--on the basis of incontro- 
vertible evidence--that the phase for which the Fifth Congress opened the 
door, the phase of bolshevization, was the essential cornerstone of later 
CPCZ successes, ali the way to February 1948. Bolshevization--meaning 
creative application of Leninist revolutionary theory in practice--made it 
possible to overcome opportunist Liquidationism and sectarian tendencies, 
browght about activism in the party which thus became an organized revolution- 
ary vanguard of the working class. Bolshevization made it possible to 
formulate a revolutionary strategy, find the correct political slogans 
expressing the interests and aspirations of the workers class and the working 
reople. in its aggregate, this development then found expression in even 
closer ties of the party with the masses, in a purposeful awakening of their 
oolitical awareness, in their readiness to participate in meaningful political 
action, and in effective political agitation, even in a period when against 
the communists and their sympathizers was poised all that the bourgeoisie had 
at its disposal, starting with schools, through the churches, all the way to 
the instruments of power, even when communists had to work underground against 
the German Nazis and the Slovak clericofascist lackeys. The effectiveness of 
CPC7 policy stemmed from the fact that it served the workers class and the 
people, that this policy was being implemented with their understanding and 
active support. We can say with Lenin that, thanks to the 5*iii°u. leadership 
provided by the communists, millions of people became involved in politics. 
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For any communist party which takes its sission seriously, closeness to the 
working class and other working people, closeness to citizens vithout political 
affiliation, and ewen to the rank and file of other political parties, is a 
categorical imperative, the basic prerequisite for its successes. In concrete 
terms, this reality must be expressed in the setting of strategy and the 
choice of tactics, in the formulation of the political line, but unquestionably 
also in the everyday actions of all party organs and organizations, every party 
menber and candidate. This applies at all times and in all situations. It 

is unacceptable to shun this basic requirement with which there is no compro- 
mise. Without closeness to the people, communists are no longer worthy of the 
name, they cease to be communists. 


Following the establishment of political power by the working class, during 
the period of dictatorship of the proletariat, conditions and demands facing 
the political leadership undergo a qualitative change. Even though society is 
contronted with tasks newer before experienced, much appears easier and not 
all of us realize that new problems are emerging. Gottwald warned against 
haughtiness, on every occasion emphasized the importance of the National 
Front, repeatedly urged an alliance with the people, with those who are not 
members of the party. The communists justifiably felt like wictors and with 
their enthusiasm attracted others toward fulfillment of the tasks of socialist 
comstreection set forth by the Ninth Congress. Socialist industrialization and 
gradual collectivization of agriculture created a material and technical 
founcation of the new society. Peoples power and the state administration 
were oreanizationally consolidated and considerable successes vere also 
achicwed in the cultural rewolution. With passing years, however, especially 
due to the complexity of national economic problems, there appeared certain 
svmptome of fading in revolutionary enthusiasm, relations between communists 
and nommembers euffered rifts, and socialist democracy began to be understood 
in a formalist manner. It was somewhere, perhaps at the turn of the 1960s, 
that conditions were becoming ripe for the plans of international imperialiss, 
it was then that the demand for ideological vigilance began to be ridiculed, 
and thus the doors were opened a crack for the advent of revisionisn. 


To “explain” the problems which we encountered in the building of socialism as 
“mechanical adoption of the Soviet model,” is not only nzive but criminal, it 
is the invention of the crassest anti-Sovietism and anticommunisn (1 plead 
guilty of opportunism in avoiding even stronger terminology!) 


The causes of the crisis in the party and society are most vividly and aptly 
dealt with in the “Lessons” which were included in the Central Committee report 
to the 14th Comeress. Basically, these events confirmed, in a negative sense 
of the word, the thesis which was correctly revived by Gustav Husak during 
1969-7), momely that a soctalist society is as good as the party, and the party 
as good as its leadership. 


Any other assessment causes weakening of the leading role of the party, thus 
aleo ite responsibility toward its own workers class and toward the inter- 
nati.nal communist and workers movement. This is not at all a question of 
subjectively “good intentions” or of an erroneous classless interpretation of 
“honor” in individuals or collective organs. There can be no agreement with 











abstract references to substantively anc forma!ly “correct resolutions.” 


only reliable yardstick is political practice, the real life of the party 
society. the actual posture of party organs and organizations, as well as 
each commnist. 


af 1 


The germs of violatioas in the principle of ties between the party and the 
people (which must always be understood as ties between commmwnists and those 
who are not) were noticeable in party development since February 1948. We 
unfortunately failed to respect Lenin's teachings in which he warned against 
the mire which always attaches itseif to the pure revolutionary current, 
acainst the petty bourgeois satellites, against waverers anc careerists. 
Literally “owernight™ party ranks grew by almost a million new members (even 
though we should remember that Gottwald introduced the first party screening, 
the candidacy period, and a temporary halt in acceptance of new members). 
besides honest people who developed into honest communists, many parasites 
jumped om the bandwagom and infected the party with petty bourgeois views. 
And those, as we know from theory and our own experience, manifest thenselves 
according to the sitwation either in the form of superradicalism and sectarian 
senchants, or in the opposite tendencies when former “dogmatists” abandon the 
party ship in trowbled waters, or yet (and this is much worse!) wash their 
pands in the active “ret«ormisn,” in other words, begin the transition to 
revisionist positions. Such a “transition” was demonstrated to us in the 
second half of the 1960s by many functionaries who flaunted their self-avarded 
“theoretical maturity.” The logic of treason led them so far that not a few 
of them today otfer their theoretical armament quite openly to the imperialist 
centrale. These people had gradually succeeded from within the party to 
reduce the workers to passivity, they achieved high positions because they 
could “epeak and write,” they penetrated even higher organs, and in party 
work promoted formaliem in which they felt very much at home. What could 
eoseibly emeree from such failure to respect the Leninist style of work, 

from misusing the principles of democratic centralism and from suppressing 
intraparty democracy? Among other things, this development produced a trend 
to underestimate the nonparty people (without regard to, or perhaps because 
there Was so much bombastic talk about, their role), haughtiness toward then, 
ordering them around, frequent exclusion of them from public life, a formalist 
application of the leading role of the party in the National Front and social 
organizations, and belittling their specific role. All put together, this 
meant the disruption of relations between the party and the individuals and 
organizations owtside it. Where were the nonparty people to turn, who vere 
they to follow, how under such conditions could one ask them to actively 
suppert party policy and participate in its implementation? Under such 
conditions, the time is necessarily ripe for demagogues, provocateurs, and 
abowe all. foreign enemies and their domestic servants. This is precisely a 
stage om which revisionists are able to raise their voice without encountering 
adequate resistance. it is clear that the tren party leadership was respons- 
ible for this development in the party and in its stance toward the people. 
The petty bourgeoisie succeeded in paralyzing the party and disrupting its 
ties with the people because the party leadership replaced Leninist standards 
of party life with subjectiviem, separated iteelf from the peoples lives, 
skipped stages of dewelopment in formulating policy, failed to respect the 
erinciples of the class struggle within the country and in its international 
context, and criminally neglected ideological vigilance. 

















In the development of relations between the party ané the people, between 
communists and the others, the experiences of 1968-69 represent quite a 
special chapter. The rewisionists, not only supported by but under direct 
orders from the external and internal enemies, included on their banners, 
among many other slogans, criticises of insufficient ties between the party and 
the people. It certainly sounded impressive, since (at least partially) it 
corresponded to the experiences of communists and other citizens in recent 
years. However, what happened afterward? How were the recognized weaknesses 
overcome’ The revisionists maintained (and some of then still use this 
argument abroad) that it was « period of a sort of “renaissance” of the CPCZ 
authority, that the party and the people “reactivated themselves spontaneous- 
ly.” that the ties between communists and nonmembers vere being strengthened 
in an unprecedented manner, that they vere indeed “blossoming.” In reality, 
this was a false reflection of public opinion created by the most aggressive 
rightwingers in the communications media, it was an outburst spurred by the 
petty bourgeoisie and the counterrevolutionaries. How could the party's 
authority grow when it was daily dragged through the slime of slander, vhen 
they spit on it, and branded it the architect of some sort of “national 
disaster"? Can we believe the assertion about activization asong communists 
who were abandoned by the leadership and left to their own devices, who vere 
watching how their endeavors, to which they had dedicated their whole lives, 
were being slandered, while they themselves became the target of the psycho- 
logical and even physical terror of the counterrevolution? How could 
communists assert themselves politically when, for example, membership 

mee ings before the special district conferences were attended by less than 
35 percent of party sembers and candidates? Was this the guch-touted “national 
unity” on a class base and respecting the hegemony of the workers class and 
the leading role of the party? Im reality, it was the unity of an aggressive 
revisionist clique, the unity of an unleashed petty bourgeoisie and counter- 
revolutionary elements. It was an antisocialist wnity as if taken right out 
of a textbook. 


in assessing these experiences, we should recall the Leninist thesis that the 
mission of the party is te protect the people, especially the workers class, 
against the influence of hostile ideas, and that it is not possible to march 
with the masses when they are sisied by reactionary leaders. in such 4 
situation, it is the duty of the party--if it wishes to retain the nane 
commenist--to tear off ruthlessly the masks of the revisiorists and counter- 
revolutionaries, openly expose to the workers class, the people, the hare of 
their policies, and wnbesitatingly and by every means defend the revolutionary 
achlevements, detend the socialist system. Such 4 course does not veaken 

but indeec strenethens the ties with the working people, it does not reduce 


but enhances party authority. 


\iter April 1969, the new party leadership began applying creatively the 
principles of Marxist-Leninist teaching in policies and in revolutionary 
etratesy end tactics. The renewal of Gottwald's order “face to the masses” 
demomnetrated that relations of the party with the working people, of communists 
and the other citizens bawe again become the primary task. It was essential, 
however, to begin the ideological and organizational purification within the 
party iteelf through a parting of the ways with revisionists, activization of 

















all party organs and organizations, of 411 communists. it was sot a sinple 
matter, it was aemything but a2 smooth process as it asy perhaps appear fros 
the wastage point of 12 of 13 years after the fact. especially to those who 
were sot “under fire” anc those who are getting to know this period only from 
textbooks and published accownts. Eternal homor is dve to the grest number 

of commnists who in those difficult tines actively supported the aias of the 
new leadership. Throwgh comvincing arguments and personal exazple, they 
helped the somparty people and members of the other political parties to sseume 
the correct posture following the rightist-wrowght havoc. to separate the real 
valves of socislies from the false tinsel of seemingly attractive demagogic 
slogans. It is precisely to the restored strength of relations betveen 
communists and the other citizens that we owe the political defeat of the 
rightist and antisocialist forces, the relatively rapid recovery from the 
crisis in the party end society, and renewed confidence in the party. This 
approach aleome enables us to proceed in the best traditions of the party, to 
comtinwe «)) the good works which have been created since February 1948. Cood 
results 19 all spheres of life were not long in coming, as confirmed by 
assessments comducted by the last three party congresses. 


At the l6éth CPCZ Congress, Comrade Gustav Husak stated in the Central 
Committee report: “The leading role of the party is enhanced in terms of how 
well it ecte as the real wanguard of the workers class and brosd strata of 

the people, how consistently it is guided by Marxist-Leninist teaching, on 
what basis it writes the seasses toward the building of socialism and 
Communism, and how selflessly and effectively communists in a1] sectors 
stregele for the party's program, bow they strengthen the unity of the party 
with the people.” In seweral other sections of the report to the congress, 

it was stromely emphasized how vital it was to strengthen and intensify by 

all possible means the ties between communists and monparty people, to develop 
the policies of the National Front, to attract ali honorable people to our 
cause, and to revive their political dedication. All this makes very profound 
sense, it comfirms not only the present but lasting validity of the cited 
requirements, and becomes in the end a binding cirective for all party senbers 
anc candidates. 


There is no question but that many party organizations correctly understand 
and effectively carry out their aission in relations vith nonparty people. 
Many communists consider explaining and defending party policy their funda- 
sental task. Im their life and work they owe nothing t« the demands on 
senbers of am organized rewolutionary vanguard of the workers class and the 
people; the Party statutes represent for them « fundamental lew and they have, 
to quete Deerzhineki, “a clear head, ardent hearts, and clean hands” (which 
certainly did met and does sot apply to the Chekists alone). They are the 
eatural “leaders of the people” in the labor collectives, in their neighbor- 
hoods, they emjew the confidence of the working people mainly because their 
words are clear and do sot clash with their deeds. Yes, these are the 
prerequisites to make our agitation activity successful, to have people 
understand and support party policy, to see in it the expression of their 
interests and aepirations. 


Resrettably. a8 also noted at the 16th CPRCZ Congress, such 4 positive 
assessment does not apply te every organization and every party sesber. We 

















even find organizations whose influence on noncommunists is negligible. Some 
members and candidates are not active among nonparty people and demonstrate in 
no special way their party affiliation and the devotion and enthusiasm related 
to it. The causes can be found in the level of party life in the respective 
organizations and their ability (or more precisely, lack thereof) to correctly 
grasp and effectively apply the leading role of the party in their place of 
jurisdiction. Their activity reeks of formalism, they passively agree with 
higher echelon directives, pay lip service to the party, yet are unable to 
respond in an appropriate manner to concrete requirements of life. In such 
organizations, the members and candidates, so to speak, “fulfill their basic 
obligations,” attend meetings and various levels of schooling, yet cannot be 
prepared for that which is most important, namely, to exert influence within 
the party, and to act in an activist manner in representative bodies, in the 
organs of the National Front and in social organizations. The life of such 
Organizations is reminiscent of the old bourgeois “associations,” where the 
convinced convince each other and where there is often a tendency toward 
sectarian exclusivity. Under their “leadership,” there may flourish--without 
any appropriate response--the most varied abuses, erroneous political views 
are not opposed by anyone, workers complaints are ignored, or even suppressed, 
lack of exactingness is tolerated in management, indulgence reigns in cadre 
policy, and formalism infects even social organizations. The logical result 
is not only the organization's loss of authority but real harm to the party 
and its entire policy. 


Party policy and authority is severely damaged by phenomena which may be summed 
up (and this is a Leninist thought!) as “communist conceit.” It seems that 
certain individuals have forgotten the bitter experiences from the late 1960s 
when precisely criticism of this harmful manifestation (even though 
demagogically and purposely meenified) was among the most effective weapons 
in the rightist arsenal. People are justifiable angry when an individual, 
member or official of the party, acts as if he were some sort of “self- 
appointed rule,” when he identifies the party with his person. In conflict 
with basic standards of party life (which include relations with nonparty 
people), in conflict with party statutes and congress resolutions, such 
individuals are placing themselves above the nonparty people and members of 
the other political parties, they consider them some sort of “mass” which 

has to submit to their command, and “material” for elections, brigades and 
socialist competition. Especially actionable are cases where such an 
incividual considers his party card a key to his own career or personal 
privilege, often in conflict even with the law. Can such a person have any 
authority, can Le be politically firm and demanding at work, can he convince 
anyone to act like a dedicated citizen? It has often been said that such 
willful soiling of the party's clean image is intolerable, no one must 
succumb to illusions that his tree would grow so tall that the party could 
not reach it. Naturally, such manifestations should not be generalized, they 
are decidedly exceptions, yet it is impossible to compromise with them, they 
must rather be eradicated quickly and with determination. 


it would not serve us well to close our eyes to the fact that occasionally 
even politically weak and ideologically wavering individuals hold a party 
card. Sometimes it is considered trite to say, even though it is the 














unvarnished truth, that building socialism is no stroll in a “rose garden,” 
that we must confront difficulties, large and small, that along our road 

there are potholes and rocks. For socialism, historicaliy speaking, is a 

very young social order (how long did it take for capitalism to “stabilize” 

in its present form, and would anyone maintain that it exists without 
problems, that it is the best example for the future of mankind?), the workers 
class and the people are learning to govern, they are pioneers ina class- 
divided world. It is, therefore, unthinkable to de immune to errors, mistakes 
and shortcomings. He who has not thought out and grasped this fundamental 
truth ceases to be a revolutionary optimist, has lost historical perspective, 
and consequently, cannot survive the pressures of the trials which we are 
logically subjected to. Unfortunately, some party members “desert” precisely 
in situations when their party affiliation commands them to stand up against 
incorrect attitudes, to convincingly disseminate the party truth, struggle for 
understanding of our policy and for its consistent implementation. We even 
find those who are willing to boast about their party membership only when 
"the sun shines.” As soon as an overcast appears and (God forbid!) thunder 
cracks, they (pardon me) fall on their rears. Whenever it is necessary to 
accelerate our step, increase our effort, they succumb to moodiness, spread 
deteatist moods, and give up the fight. in practical terms, this means 
wastine considerably more energy in proving that this or another task is 
beyond fulfillment, then in trying to find a solution. Such a posture has 

a very bad effect on our nonparty fellow citizens, it confuses them, weakens 
their confidence in the party, and undermines their will to actively partici- 
pate in the process of overcoming obstacles. 


The roots of defeatism in our own ranks are again found in petty bourgeois 
thinkine, in petty bourgeois understanding of policy and its implementation. 
Petty bourgeois tendencies have always been and will remain the midwife of 
o~TTrSITrTst and revisionism. In the interest of the party's authority and 
correct application of its leading role, thus in the interest of close ties 
with the people, we have the duty (theoretically and in practical terms) to 
strucele against all manifestations of passivity and defeatism. It is 
incomparably less important “how many we are” than “what we are.” In 
practical terms this means, among other things, to meet the task of improving 
the caliber of party ranks in all its implications, namely, choose new 
candidates under fair but high criteria, and use the same criteria in the 
periodic checks of each member, with the aim of ridding the party of people 
who are unable to bear the burden of revolutionary responsibility, who do not 
have the qualifications to be fighting communists. In the eyes of the nonparty 
fellow citizens, it can only benefit the party in strengthening its ties with 
then. 





However, it would be a gross error to understand the need for close ties 
between the party and the people as a directive to act in a “fawning” manner 
in the effort to attract to our cause “one and all, no matter what.” Appease- 
ment, concealment of unpleasant realities, irresponsible promises, and 
demagogy, are methods of bourgeois politicians from whom (and essentially in 
their services) they were taken over and “brilliantly” perfected by the 
richtist opportunists and revisionists. Our most effective weapon has always 
been and must remain the truth! Consequently, nothing will stop us from 








opposing little groups or individuals who make no secret of their antisocialist 
views, and in cases where they break the law, we must not be “timid” in 
applying appropriate penalties. Ignoring the various types of “good advice” 
and attacks from the other side, we must proceed in this manner precisely in 
the interest of socialist democracy and the class interpretation of human 
rights. 


Similarly, in the interest of truth we must openly act against those who 
interpret socialism in their own selfish way. They loudly demand their 

rights but task fulfillment goes against their grain, they act like shameless 
parasites in reaping the fruits of our common effort without contribution to 
it, they infest our life with petty bourgeois standards of the good life and 
the methods through which it can be attained. The more decisively we act 
against such people (and not only in words!), the more effec.ively we eliminate 
the causes from which such weeds sprout, the stronger the ties between the 
party and the workers class, the more support we will get from honorable 

people who are in the majority, a majority for which we care. 


The ties between the party, the workers class and the people have many aspects, 
represent a broad complex of conditions and methods, much broader than is 
possible to cover in one article. It is, however, the fundamental principle 
which stems from Veninist teachings on the necessity of a class alliance with 
all potential friends of the workers class. The ability of the communist 
party to organize, develop, and enrich this alliance, is of key importance for 
the fate of the socialist revolution (which, as is known, does not end but 
rather begins with the installation of the dictatorship of the proletariat). 


In the development of relations with nonparty pe le, the CPCZ has rich 
(regrettably, also negative) experiences, it has a place to start, something 
to build on, without clinging to traditional methods and overlooking new 
opportunities and ways. The pattern for attracting noncommunists to our cause 
is contained in the conclusions and implementation of the l6éth CPCZ Congress, 
conclusions which are supported by the entire National Front and which have 
become the program of society as a whole. We must never allow the relations 

of the party with citizens without party affiliation to be understood 
opportunistically, their concrete forms must always reflect the content of 
socialist democracy, and contribute to its intensification. The more difficult 
the tasks--indeed, especially then--the more intensive must be our efforts to 
achieve correct relations with the noncommunists, to attract all honest people. 
We communists serve the people, we iabor for their very own interests, and ve 
can succeed only when closely identified with them, only with their active 
support. Therefore, for us there can be no other way but “face to the people.* 
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"LISTY’ COMMENTS ON RECIME’S RHETORIC ON ECONOMY 
Rome LISTY in Czech No 1, Feb 82 pp 13-15 
[Article by ‘Colonius’: “How to Explain It to the People”] 


[Text! The fact that the socialist economy is in a precarious situation is 
really not particularly new. As we all know, economic difficulties have been 
under discussion ever since the beginning of this social system in Czechoslov- 
akia and elsewhere. Relatively new is perhaps only that even the top political 
leaders have abandoned the term “difficulties” and almost exclusively refer to 
the situation with “grave concern.” And they do this often, while in the past 
their task was rather to appear optimistic to reassure the masses about the 
future. What might also be considered new after some years, is the fact that 
eritical and polemical articles are beginning to appear in Czechoslovakia on 
the pages of the specialized professional publications. 


From the authoritative mouth of Jan Fojtik, we have recently heard that this 
growing oumber of pessimistic prognoses, as well-es-public discussion of prob- 
lems ranging from macroeconomic indicators to Christmas shopping, is not an 
indication of weakness or even — God forbid — the beginning of a new reforn- 
ism, but rather a “consciously set task" by means of which the public is to be 
prepared for the difficult future. 


"Ideology must help the economy,” said Fojtik and, as if by military command, 
there appeared a long string of articles and scientific treatises on the “char- 
acteristics of the present stage of building socialism,” a “new historical 
dimension of the Czechoslovak economy,” and a “new, higher quality in the econ- 
omic policy of the communist party,” etc. The Czechoslovak Union of Journal- 
ists even held an international press conference for newsmen from the CEMA coun- 
tries with the aim of “giving thought to the present methods of economic propa- 
ganda and the need for its fundamental improvement.” 





In an attempt to decipher this avalanche of the printed word and “fish out” an 
indication of what it is all about, we find that the answer is relatively sina- 
ple. The ineffectiveness of the CSSR economy and its problems have reached a 
point when, further aggravated by global economic problems. the truth can no 
longer be concealed, explained away, or covered up with tales of the responsi- 
bility of the lurking enemy centers and good-for-nothing hostile individuals at 
home who are all chipping away at the genius of the party. The national economy, 
with the Polish warning signals so close to home, should function more ration- 
ally und effectively, even at the cost of breaking down various taboos, such as 
clinging to obsolete production lines, or even permanent full employment. 


* 
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without market mechanisms and democratic procedures, the regime may possibly 
achieve some improvement through methods it knows best, namely, centrally di- 
rected measures and prescriptions. 


For this, every single citizen must be properly manipulated so that he would 
not be overly shocked, pose silly questions, compare arguments, criticize, or 
even--again with Poland in mind--dare to reject the proposed solutions. The 
regime measures under preparation must therefore be “historically” justified, 
“objective causes” must be appended, as well as perhaps a few warnings of “dire 
conseguences.” Stated simply and clearly, the system of codes and signals must 
be properly adjusted and, while one needs not necessarily believe them, they 
are the only means of general communication. It is then given a “scientific” 
wrapping and repeated in various connections over and over until it ali acquires 
a patina of fact. This is a great time for ideologists and propagandists and 
it merits a bit of attention. Let us then take a more revealing peek at the 
first fruits of their months-long labors. 


Changes do not come about pellmell out of nowhere and for no reason, as the 
reader might perhaps think, they are rather allegedly “required” by the current 
stage of a socialist society. “The deeper we find ourselves in the construction 
stage of a developed socialist society,” writes J. Korinek in TVORBA, “the more 
we become aware of its characteristics, substance, and scope.” That surely is 
a beautiful formulation reminiscent of the Good Soldier Schweik's “you don't 
know me yet but when you know me.” The word “deeper” is especially aptly cho- 
sen. it reminds us of that proverbial cart which, the more we push, the more 
it sinks into the mire. Having directed our attention to the fact that the 
concept of a developed socialist society is a Leninist one (to make sure we do 
not suspect later vintage), he adds a very important piece of information, 
namely, that the advantages and positive features of socialism do not burst 
forth spontaneously or at some fantastic speed “as we believed,” he adds “as 
late as the early 1960s." Here he upsets somewhat the initial rather sober at- 
mosphere of the whole campaTgY and hints at bad news rather than good. Accord- 
ing to Korinek, “it will be a relatively long period” before the advantages of 
socialism “burst forth,” a period dependent on this, that, and the other, such 
as “exhaustion of the objective laws of developed socialism, and on many inter- 
national and other circumstances.” While he does not say so outright, these 
circumstances apparently do not apply to the Russians because “the Soviet Union 
has already reached the stage of developed socialism (this assertion, at least 
presented so openly, is considered bad tactics by some other ideologues, since 
contemporary Soviet reality does not appear to them particularly good advertis- 
ing). In any case, Korinek goes on by saying that haste will solve nothing, 

it will rather be necessary to keep cightening belts for a while vet. In his 
‘argon, it goes like this: “Excessive haste in the building of developed so- 
cialiem would not serve it well,” because “the buildirxg of developed socialism 
is an oblective natural historical process which cannot be subjectively accel- 


erated.” No further comment is needed on that one, all the required “scientific” 
terminology is there (objective, historical, process) and now we can perhaps 
look forward to some concrete information. 


The cited stage (not a step earlier, as we have seen) “is characterized by the 
process of economic intensification.” All the earlier shouting against exten- 
sive and for intensive economic development, be it by the defeated fcllowers 











of Sik, or those who were only misled, or even members of the healthy core, is 
apparently hereby disqualified as historically premature, and the present policy 
with its extensive traits is apparently blessed as correct, at least up to this 
point. Can anyone stupidly ask why we are calling for economic intensification 
this late and even that only verbally? 


Without proper ideological preparation and propagandistic working over, it would 
apparently be impossible to bring to light two other important concepts which 
are being featured today, namely thrift and effectiveness. Just about anyone 
would comment that these are key concepts in any well-functioning economy and 
that even a capitalist cannot do without them. However, R. Kostka, editor in 
chief of HOSPODARSKE NOVINY, explains that “effectiveness of socialist produc- 
tion,” must be understood “as a historically new economic category firmly linked 
with socialist ownership and expressing the interest of the collective owner and 
producer in the overall beneficial effect.” Thus, we see that not all types of 
ettectiveness are the same. J. Korinek gets even closer to the heart of things 
in the matter of thrift: “It is not a question of thrift in an economy which 
finds itself in difficult circumstances, as mendaciously claimed by enemies of 
socialism, but rather the thrift of real managers who are aware of the price and 
responsibility of Liberated labor.” Not even thrift is permitted to cling to 
the old wavs, it too must be new, which is why it is discovered only now after 
1) vears of building socialism. Korinek is not one to avoid sensitive matters, 
sO pay attention! He states: “Intensification of the economy is impossible 
without a growing participation of the workers in production management, in the 
important processes, as well as in control.” Even this, however, must not be 
hasty because “without the political, organizational and ideclogical guidance 
provided by the party...there could appear anarchosyndicalist moods, as exempli- 
fied by the current developments in Poland.” For this reason, there is need 

for economic propaganda, stated Kostka at the international seminar, “propaganda 
which is differentiated according to the needs of individual groups and popula- 
tion strata.” It would be rather unwise, for example, to lecture to a worker 
too much on the universally valid theoretical principles of his participation 

in economic and political decisions, as we do with intellectuals, because the 
worker might suddenly take it seriously, and before we know it, we end up with 
an anarchosyndicalist on our hands. 





Those were only a few examples which serve us as introduction to the problem of 
“relations between the economy and ideology,” or simply “economic propaganda.” 

We are told that only on this basis is it possible, and even then only gradually, 
to inform the public on specific issues and “correctly interpret party documents.” 
Let us then take a look, now that we have been properly instructed, at some of 
these documents, at least the most recent ones. 


The Fifth Plenum of the CPCZ Central Committee of 9 December 1961, dealt with 
the Report on the State Plan of Economic Development for 1982, which was pre- 
sented by the chairman of the State Planning Commission, Svatopluk Potac. Mind- 
ful of Fojtik's admonition to inform (so that no one could claim that the party 
had concealed something) but not too much and in careful formulation, Potac's 
presentation is very interesting from our point of view. 
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while the task of the state plan for 1982 is indeed to “ensure further econonic 
kewe lopment,” in another area, the task is merely to “maintain the achieved 
standard of living.” Given the fact that all previous documents of this type 
promised to “raise” the standard of living, the reduction to mere “maintenance 
represents, in fact, a serious warning. Moreover, while it is, above all, in- 
dustry which is to ensure the bulk of national revenue, the principal focus, 
according to Potac, will be on “those industrial branches which...are the main 
source of foreign currency income,” on those “based on domestic raw material 
resources,” and even “in branches with high demand on energy, materials, and 
imports,” there will be “partial limitations.” We might add that this formula- 
tion serves as an example of how it is possible in an important document to down- 
ola’ —— issues such as “closing of unprofitable and low-prospect produc- 
tion lines’ to which &. Kostka referred to specifically at the international 
pross sondereute. Even at the previous Central Committee plenum, i.e., the 
Fourth Plenum, Lubomir Strougal employed what could be considered such poor tac- 
tics that even the Western press noticed, when he said..."the high energy demand 
significantly affects the structure of our economy, that is, the share and de- 
velopmental rate of production with high energy and material consumption. In 
Czechoslovakia, this is mainly metallurgy, where in the per capita production 
of steel we are well above the world average. It is essential to reduce energy 
consumption in these types of production.” Let us return, however, to the 
characteristic formulations of Comrade Potac: “In connection with lowering cap- 
ital investment construction, the tasks of the building industry are becoming 
more realistic.” It would have been incorrect to say that the tasks in the 
buliding industry will be lower than originally anticipated. Were too, we can 

ite im contrast the rather careless formulations of L. Strougal when at the 
above-mentioned Fourth Plenum he said: “We are registering considerable nonful- 
filiement of tasks in the construction industry,” and that “almost three-quarters 

f the construction enterprises are not fulfilling the plan,” and he also sen- 
tioned a “lowering of assignments in the plan.” It is truly amazing how such 

m be comcealed behind Potac's terse “tasks are becoming more realistic.” He 
aise stated repeatedly that it is possible to avoid a lowering of the availabil- 
itv of fuels and energy which, in the opposite sense, is almost reminiscent of 
the ome and careless terminology in the West, such as “energy crisis.” In 
i982 in Czechoslovakia, there will not be a shortage of energy, on the contrary, 
‘sources of fuels and energy will be available,” even though it is necessary to 
add “at the level of 1980." Whispered propaganda about, for example, reduction 
in bus services, etc., is also obviously wrong because the truth is that “there 
will be a reduction in mass transit demand,” which must “contribute to a signi- 
ficant reduction in the consumption of fuels.” Another problem which is partic- 
ularly sensitive in economic propaganda is reduction of the labor force where 
the unprofitable production lines are being abolished. R. Kostka calls it 
“releasing a certain number of emplovees for transfer to other emplovment.” 


Potac orefere to stav away from this problem and refers to it only obliquely in 
mentioning wage-fund formation in connection with performance and number of 
em lovees, and only in passing mentions the “abolition of the system of binding 


determination of the number of emplovees in economic organizations.” 


ws wld go on and cite many other examples which demonstrate how difficult it 
ia for the regime to explain to the citizens why, for example, we have since 
the 19906 been Inetalling production lines which are highly demanding in energy 
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ond materials and dependent on raw materials we must import (from the Soviet 
mien, to cite ome country), and why it is only now that we discover the error 
iT ways, why we keep on producing items which we often cannot sell, not 
broad (perhaps sot even in the Soviet Union anymore), but even here at 
sme, why we are only now unveiling -- more than 30 years after “overthrowing 
‘italiem” and almost 15 vears after the ravages wrought by the rightist oppor- 
nists — tasks such as thrift and effectiveness. and why such a traditionally 
advanced economy as ours, now with a reduced labor force, less energy and raw 


at 
tu 
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materials, waited until the 1980s to make the change to a more intensive econ- 
omic development, why, all of a sudden, at “the stage of construction of a de- 
veloped socialist society” we are threatened with an old capitalist problen, 
namely, partial unemployment, etc., etc. ‘The above-mentioned Comrade Fojrik 
is sald to have let it be known at this year's conference of ideological and 
oropagenda specialists of the CPCZ apparat, that “if we are unable to resolve 
ertair problems, we must at least be able to explain them." This gem is circu- 
lating im Pragpwe and, tf true, must be considered almost statesmanlike. In any 
event, the theme we have touched upon shows how difficult it is to explain to 
the people not only the economic shortcomings, difficulties and concerns, but 
ileo the intention of the regime (although controversial and unconvincing for 
now) to undertake something at this late date which common sense prompted long 
“co. Past errore (more precisely, lies) make explanations of future errors, 
lies, and even occasional truth, that much more difficult. The chaos of words 
es, truth, half-truth) is even today a preamble for acts which apparently 
ll mot be all that auch different from those in the past. 














*TRIBUNA’ DEFINES ROLE OF SOCIALIST TRADE UNIONS 
Prague TRIBUNA in Czech No 10, 10 Mar 82 pp 1,3 


[Article by Frantisek Havlicek: “School of Management, School of 
Communism"; portions within slantlines published in bold face] 


Ltex:/ The Czechoslovak trace union movement is closely approaching its 10th 
All-Union Congress. When campaigning before the congress, the trade 
unionists pondered the questions of how to keep on developing the initiative 
of working people in fulfilling the decisive tasks of building a developed 
socialist society, how to improve socialist emulation and how to accelerate 
scientific and technical progress. They considered possible ways of seeting 
the justified needs and interests of working people in harmony with the 
development of the national economy, deepening at the same time their 
socialist consciousness. 


In this situation there is a necessity which comes forward as up-to-date 

as ever, that is, the necessity to turn to always living Lenin's ideas on 

the role and tasks of trade unions in socialism, on the relationship of-the— 
communist party as an avant-garde of the working class to mass organizations 
of this class and of other working people. 


Lenin, when solving the questions of the working movement in general, and 
those of trade unionism in particular, adopted the aspect of historical 
tasks of the socialist revolution and the construction of a new order. If 
the trade unions lead an essentially economic class struggle under the 
conditions of capitalism, then after the victory of the socialist 
revolution their task is to build a new life, to educate millions of wrking 
people for a new discipline based on their own experiences. During the 
Second All-Russian Trade Union Congress, Lenin declared: “The great 
revolutionary change which took place in history when the proletariat 
seized state power means also a turning point in all the activities of 
trade unions. The trade unions have become the main creators of a new 
society, since only the million-people masses can be makers of this society. 
The task,” he emphasized, “consists in teaching the masses to guvern, and 
teaching them not from books, not by iectures or meetings, but from 
experience.” 











After the victory of the socialist revolution Lenin defined the principal 
parts of action of the trade unions as follows: to educate and organize 
workers in the building of socialism and communism; to take an active part 
in the formation and activities of the state and economic authorities, as 
well as in state planning; to select able organizers from the ranks of 
workers and small farmers, and to prepare them for their leading roles; to 
strive for increased work productivity and discipline; to propagate 
progressive production experiences; to be active in cultural and educational 
fields; to evoke by all means practical interest of the workers and farmers 
in the fulfillment of economic plans, supporting and developing their 
initiative and activities. 


Leninist characterization of the true nature of trade union activities and 
their specific features in the conditions of socialism is of ever-lasting 
and up-to-date importance even today. The famous statement--trade unions 
are a school of communism--is known to hundred of millions of people. At the 
same time, Lenin declared trade unions to be a school of unification and 
solidarity, a school of defending the interests of working people, a school 
of management and control. 


Dual Mission 


Should the trade unions correctly fulfill their mission in socialism, it is 
necessary to see the dialectical nature of their position after the victory 
of the socialist revolution. Trade unions associating basically all 

workers and employees are /organizations of the ruling class/ having enforced 
its state power. Nevertheless, this power is not implemented by a mass 
organization including all workers, employees, and members of the 
intelligentsia, but by the avant-garde of the working class which alone is 
able to unify, educate, and organize the whole class, and with it other masses 
of working people. This avant-garde is able to face the /inevitable/ 
vacillation of the masses, as well as various backward traditions and 
prejudices in the working class and the masses: only the communist party is 
ible to lead the working class politically, and with its aid the whole mass 
of working people. Without it the dictatorship of the proletariat cannot 

be put in force--as was pointed out by Lenin in a discussion on trade 

unions. /The dictatorship of the proletariat can be realized only by the 
ivant-garde which has absorbed the revolutionary energy of the working 


J lase./ 


\t the same time, Lenin demonstrated that “it is not possible to implement 
the state power of the working class without several ‘conversations’ from 
the avant-garde to the masses of the progressive class, and from it to the 
masses of working people.” This is how the prerequisite bilateral 
coonection is browght about: /from the communist party to the masses, and 
from the masses to the party./ Otherwise the communist party cannot lead 
the working class, and the latter again could not lead the masses. It is 
the trade unions through which the party asserts its policy and communist 
influence on the masses of the working class and of other working people. 
That is why, e.@.. the lith Congress of the Communist Party of Russia (the 
Bolehevike) assigned the task, recommended by Lenin, to bring about as close 





4 connection as possible with nonparty sesbers of the working class, and /to 
secure a solid communist line in the work of trade unions in all fields of 
their activities./ In this sense also, the preparations for the 10th 
All-Union Congress in Czechoslovakia were carried out under the slogan 
“Toward the 10th All-Union Congress Through Fulfilling the Conclusions of 
the 16th CPCZ Congress.” 


Even in socialism the function of the trade unions is to protect the material 
and cultural interests of the working class. The question is /against vhor 
and in what way do the trade unions protect the interest« of the working 
class in @ state in which the state power is in the hands >f that very 
class?/ 


Above all against the bureaucratic conception of work of the state apparatus 
and of economic authorities, against administrative redtape machinations, 
against the despotism of individual officials of both the state and economic 
apparatus. As a mass organization of the working class, the trade unions 
are not opposed to the socialist state, but they take the position of 
/protecting/ their working men's state, their unions, and their working 
men’s, i.e., communist, party. They protect themselves and the state 
against the pest of redtapism, against the willfulness of “their own elected 
representatives.” 


In soctaliem, the trade unions protect the interests of the working class 
against the lagging of the economy, against staying behind in the field of 
raising production effectivity. They do it by increasing work productivity, 
by expending socialist emulation, by improving the quality of production. 


Ae long as the means of production belong to the capitalists, the trade 
unions, naterally, are not concerned about an increase in production for 
the capitalists, but about ways of protecting the workers against rising 
exploitation, end about deposing the state power of the bourgeoisie. That 
is why they lead not only an economic struggle, but gradually sore and more 
s political ome, toe. However, a8 soon as the workers install their 
eociallet power, they know that they work on their own and for themselves. 
Therefore thev strive to increase productivity and improve the quality of 
work. 


The trade unions protect the working class and its ranks against a guildlike 
narrownindedness, against lagging behind, against /sloppiness./ Their task 
is to create a new working discipline. to mold new forms of social relations 
amone people, sew methods of enlisting people for jobs. Lenin's appeal to 
the workers and other working people from his work “The Proximate Tasks of 
Soviet Power” «till holds: “Be careful in keeping exact financial 

records, be a frugal manager, do not loaf, do not steal, and keep the 
atricteest diecipline at your job--those are exactly the slogans which vere 
jestiffebly ridiceled by revolutionary proletarians at the time when the 
hourgeotieie esed similar talk to cover up its rule as the domination of 

the exploiting class. Nowadays, however, after the deposition of the 
hourgeoieie, they have become the closest and most significant slogans of 
the day.” 








It can be seen, then, that the trade unions are a school of management. To 
he sure, it is a special kind of school, because there are no teachers and 
mo pepile im it. WSevertheless, there is a distinctive combination of that 
wo.°% w® left from capitalis= and wie could sot have been rejected, and 
thet o> is growing from the revolutionary avant-garde of the proletariat, 
from the shoots of communism. That is why Lenin called the trade unions 

a school of communism. The trade wuntons cannot be put against the communist 
party. Their mission is to strive for the closest possible connection of 
the working class with its avant-garde, having in sind the future of the 
working class in its struggle against the remainders of the capitalist 


past. 
To Take an Active Part in Management 


In principle it is a wrong demand, that of anarchosyndicalisa, to transfer 

the management of the national economy to the hands of the so-called direct 
producers--e.g., by means of works councils. A trend of this sort leads to 
the shattering of economics, to a weakening of the economic and organizational 
function of the state as a representative of the entire working class, to 
disputing the leading role of the comeunist party in the sphere of the 
economy, to undermining the political and economic positions of socialisa, 

to 4 ioss of communist perspectives. 


The growth of trade union participation in management and government, so 
much strived for by Lenin, does not mean substituting for the state power in 
the control of economics. This doctrine is theoretically incorrect and 
practically hareful, since the most comprehensive organization of the working 
class is the state socialist power. Solely this power--under the leadership 
the commeniet perty and on behalf of the working class and other working 
people=<can control the means of production which are the property not only 
f a work collective (or of a certain branch), but the property of all 
working people. 


This is the reason why the Soviet constitution imposes the following 
orincipal tasks on the all-people state: to form the material-technical 
hase of commueniem, to leprove socialist social relations and transfora them 
into commenist relations, to educate the man of the communist society, 
raise the material and cultural standard of the working people, to ensure 
safety of the country and to contribute to the strengthening of peace 
ind development of international cooperation. 


Trade unions and other social organizations, keeping in line with their 
toske, ‘participate in the control/ of state and social affairs, as well 
ss in solving political, economic, soctal and cultural questions. 


When protecting the econemic interests of the working class in socialisa, 
the trade unions proceed from the basic change which has occurred after 

the inetalliaent of the working clase’s political power. V.1. Lenin pointed 
out that in consequence of the Liquidation of the hegemony of capital “the 
trade unions have lost the /clase/ economic struggle as a basis, however 
they are, and unfortunately still will be for vears to come, far from 





losing the /classless/ ‘economic struggle’ as a basis. The latter is 
understood as 4 struggle against bureaucratic abuses of the Soviet apparatus, 
as 4 protection of material and spiritual interests of the working masses by 
ways and means inaccessible to this apparatus.” 


it is evident from both theoretical and practical points of view that 
socialism as 4 new social order depends on the activity and initiative of the 
working people. Consequently, in a new social and state systen with proper 
functioning of the leading role of the communist party, and with the 
development of mass organizations’ activities there occurs the disappearance 
of redtape as a product of the former bourgeois system of government standing 
above the people and against the people. 


To Be Conscious Fighters for the Interests of the Entire Society 


The political and socioeconomic roots of bureaucracy were cut off by the 
installment of the state power of the working people, by the liquidation of 
capitalism and the building of socialism. WNevertheless, there are individual 
bureaucratic phenomena which survive in socialism, some of them even 
spreading. This can happen if the governing apparatus is being severed from 
the misses, if there is a slackening in the people's control of the apparatus 
of state management or that of economic enterprises. Therefore, under the 
conditions of building a developed socialist society there is an urgent task 
to improve the forms and methods of control, that is, not only the control 

by the state authorities, but the overall control carried owt by the aasses 
of people under the leadership of the commuuist party. 


Being a school of manegement and economy, the trade unions as an 
organizational form of working collectives fulfill the following autwally 
interconnected tasks: 


Thev participate in discussing and solving ¢i..te and social affairs, in the 
planning of production and social development, in the preparation and 
placement of personnel. Further, they take part in discussing and solving 
questions concerning the manaerment of enterprises and institutions, 
questions of how to improve w. ing and living conditions and how to sake 
use of means designated for the development of production, as well as for 
social and culturel measures and economic incentive. The trade unions 
engase in soctalist emulation, help expand progressive methods of work and 
etrengthen working discipline, educate their members in the spirit of the 
new socialist morality and take care of increasing their political 

conec lowspess, cultural standard and professional skill. This is what 
makes the particular nature of trade union work in socialism. The trade 
woions are called to eolve a /dwal/ task: to care for the development of 
the netional economy and at the same time look after the enforcement of the 
rights of working people, minding their interests, working conditions and 
stenderd of living. Also the style of trade unionist work is determined 

by thie dual taek: abowe all, they heve to be with working people all the 
time. 


Connection with the masses requires the following from trade union activists: 
to teach the masses and be taught by them at the same time, to respect their 











smgestionws and critical comments (this is the reason why the URO [Central 
Cowncil of Trade Unions] at its i4th Plena charged the factory committees 
of the BOH [Revolutionary Trade Union Movement) with a regular followup on 
how the working people’s comments are Deing settled). Further, the trade 
wnionists have to keep increasing the political consciousness of the masses, 
to edwcate them in the spiri«c of the scientific world outlook, to lift those 
legging behind to the level of the best omnes, to care for fulfilling the 
material and epiritusal requirements of the masses. 


Meetings of trade enion organizations, especially the i2th URO Plenus, 
centained contributions stating that an official of the BOk should be 
protowndly devoted to the cause of socialisa, being « consciencious fighter 
for the teterests of the whole society. He or she should acquire the 
knowled.¢ necessary for executing his or her function, and should be 
hard-working, self{-denying, sensitive toward people and their needs. 


The felfilleent of the tasks imposed on the whole society by the léth CPCZ 
Comgetess can be ensured in the fiele of trade union activities only by those 
trede usiomiets whe ere full of revolutionary enthusiasa, who have 4 sense 
for everything progressive, who act on principles, are decisive and 
comsietent in conflicting situations and who display cowrage in fighting for 
s ‘wet and right cause. 


Ali-wnites conferences, beld in the period before the congress, have shown 
thet in the past period the activities of Czechoslovak trade unions brought 

a series of successes and remarkabie results. At the seme time, there vere 
critical comments pointing owt that in some organizations the plans for 

trede wanton activities were sot sufficientiy tied to the solving of everyday 
probleme with which the working collective was copia, either in the field 

of production, social life or job safety. This is why it is strongly 
required--as demonstrated by the i4th URO Plenue--that a1] trade union 
branches, especially factory committees of the ROH, showld think about the 
steoderd of their masse political work and overcome a situation in which 

daily meee political activity is narrowed only to general political 
inetrecttion divorced from real life end from the needs of the particular work 
room. Among other things, the ineuefficient down-to-earth quality and standard 
»f mese political work are the reasons for the phenomenon that although the 
necessity of the effective development of the national economy is admitted by 
words, the real-life action in the particular work room often clashes vith 
general declerations on the necessity of a decisive turn toward intensifi- 
cation of production, toward economizging, etc. 


The general secretary of the CPCZ Central Cognittee, Comrade Gustav Husak 
etoted te bie repert of the Central Committee at the 16th CPCZ Congress: 
“There are seny working sites where we can find all sorts of abuses, 
sloppieess, carelesenese and manifestations of redtape. There ate complaints 
shout the Teck of ganpower. Nonetheless, how many machines are idle during 
working bourses dee to bed orgentzgation of work and low working morale! The 
trede eetone have a big job fighting theee setbacks, a6 well as taproving 

the care for working people, giving them socta tet education and better 
working aed living comditions.” 








Trade unions are the largest organization of working people, they are the 
party’s support in its struggle for the fundamental interests of the working 
class, and of the masses of people in general. The CPCZ performs its wrk 
within trade unions in such a way that their activities, connected with those 
of other social organizations, lead to the building of a developed socialist 
society in our country. At the same time, the party supports the development 
of organizational independence and creative activity of the trade unions, 

so that they can be even more successful in fulfilling their specific tasks, 
their mission, so that they can be a real school of communism for the 
broadest masses. 
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ARCHBISHOP TOMASEK ON EDUCATION OF YOUNG PRIESTS 
Prague KATOLICKE NOVINY in Czech No 7, 14 Feb 82 pp 1, 2 
{Article by Frantisek Cardinal Tomasek: "A Word by the Archpriest™] 


[Text] From the first years of his priesthood up to the last moment of his 
life [Archbishop Antonin Cyril] Stojan paid assiduous attention to future 
priests and cared for them unswervingly. His concern about them increased 
even more after he was installed in charge of the large Olomouc archdiocese. 
He was therefore extremely distressed when during the first year of his 
activity in that archdiocese (1921) he could ordain to priesthood no more 
than three graduates of theology. Moreover, they were not in good health 
and precisely because of their disability they had avoided military service 
during World War I and had been able to study. 


Stojan was aware of the fact that the essential precondition for the growth of 
the young generation of priests is a good Christian family. For that reason, 
he used to put so much stress on good Christian family life and exhort parents 
with utmost solemity not to hinder their sons who had decided after mature 
contemplation to enter the seminary. However, he urged parents just as 
emphatically that they must never and in no way press their son if he himself 
did not show any inclination for priesthood. He always demanded complete 
freedom of choice, of which Stojan's former acolyte from Drazovice left us a 
convincing testimony. His mother had urged him to enter the seminary; for 
moral support she turned to the spiritual administrator. However, Stojan 
sided with the student and patiently explained to the boy's mother over and 
over again that she must stop insisting, because the boy wished to become a 
teacher. Stojan told the mother not to stand in her son's way because even as 
a teacher the boy would be able to accomplish much good. Indeed, the student 
did become a good teacher and later a school superintendent, and all his life 
he was grateful to Stojan for his support. it often happens that some priests 
founder in their life because they lack genuine inner calling for their noble 
mission. Yor the welfare of the church and of the believers, the number of 
priests is not as important as their quality, their saintliness. Thus, the 
saying is true: “Only a saintly priest can bring up pious people...." After 
all, although he was very much concerned about the number of theology students 
and although he loved the theologians very much, in one respect he would not 
compromise. Whenever he realized that the seminarian lacked the qualities 
necessary for his ordination, he disregarded any human considerations and 
recognized only God's consideration. 
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Stojan not only spoke of the greatness, demands and merits of priesthood, he 
alse wrote about them in his pastoral letters and in the press. Moreover, he 
repeatedly explained to parents that they should not look at priesthood from 
a material point of view. He reminded them that it is a call to spiritual 
heroism and to a lifelong sacrifice. Precisely because of that selfless 
sacrifice young people gain the understanding as well as the courage to 
follow in the footsteps of Jesus Christ. He impressed upon the students that 
they could do most good as priests. He would repeat that statement with deep 
conviction based on the experience of his own life. Although Stojan was 
untiring in trying to call to priesthood, in some cases he subjected the 
choice of that vocation to the most sober-minded scrutiny. 


Archbishop Stojan was absolutely unambiguous and frank about the issue of 
celibacy. At the end of World War I, in 1918, an anticelibacy movement 
developed among certain groups of clergy, leading, as known, to a schism. At 
that time, some priests, even very dedicated ones, requested Archbishop Stojan 
that he convey to [Pope] Benedict XV their plea to make celibacy voluntary. 
Stojan complied and presented their petition in Rome. The pope declared very 
seriously and with determination that he could not grant their request. 


His successors also adopted the same position. Pope John XXIII was of the 
same opinion, although nobody can accuse him of being tough. Even people 
standing far from our church respect him for his profoundly humane character 
and inimitable kindness. 1 recall how during the [Vatican] Council somebody 
asked the Holy Father about this particular issue. The pope turned very 
serious and said: "I realize that the issue of celibacy has driven some 
priests to tragic ends. Nobody can tell what pain 1 personally suffer because 
of that. I just could take a pen in my hand and my signature alone could 
change this church tradition upon request. Nevertheless, I cannot take that 
enormous responsibility upon myself. The welfare of the souls and the welfare 
of our church are far more important." 


Archbishop Stojan continued his address to theology students: “For that 
reason 1 tell vou the facts as they are. If any of you believe that he may 
not be able to keep and fulfill his pledge of celibacy i. the spirit of our 
church, he must make his decision and promptly leave the seminary. We shall 
help him in his studies so that he may find a dignified position in some 
other occupation.” At that time not one student left the seminary. 


As a priest Stojan ’s5 frequently whipped, crowned with thorns and stoned by 
his own people. He was driven out of meetings where he was supposed to 

speak; in his defense he joked bitterly about the hostile audiences. in one 
town someone said to him: "Mr Representative, for you it is easy to take 
trips all over the world. You have no wife and no children. I have eight 
children. How can I afford to travel the way you do?” Stojan responded: 
"You have eight children. Be grateful to God that they are healthy and bright. 
They are proof that you love your wife." Then Stojan turned to the whole 
audience and added jokingly: “You should be glad that we do not marry. We 
would pick the prettiest girls, and what would you be left with?" 


One of the theology students was experiencing an inner crisis at the very 
time when he was to be tonsured by the Archbishop and thus, ordained to 








priesthood. He recalls his inner turmoil as he followed his colleagues to 
the archbishop's chapel where Archbishop Stojan, at that time already in poor 
health, was waiting for them. The sacred rite began. “As I see you before 
me, | think: My God, how can I accept these young men into priesthood in 
these difficult times? But then I remember the words of Our Lord Jesus that 
not even a sparrow can fall off the roof against the will of our Heavenly 
Father, and I am confident that neither have you come here without the will 
of God. Therefore, it will be my pleasure to give you the tonsure.” His 
words about God's Providence affected that theologian so profoundly that as 
the archbishop was cutting his hair, he expressed his decision and determina- 
tion in the words of the Psalm: “The Lord is the portion of my inheritance! 
0 God, Thou shalt recompense me for what I will renounce for the sake of ay 
love for Thee.” 


One of the last messages by Archbishop Stojan before his death on 3 August 
1923 was addressed to the students of theology who were meeting for a confer- 
ence on Mount Velehrad. For many years (from 1891 through 1922 he served as 
their executive chairman) Stojan used to be the moving spirit of those 
meetings; now he was on his deathbed. On his way to Velehrad, spiritual 
administrator Dr Frantisek Cinek stopped by in the Archbishop's residence. 

He was told that the Archbishop was fully conscious. On the sultry, hot 
summer day the patient lay prostrate on his bed behind drawn curtains. When 
he noticed his visitor, his face lit up, "Your Grace, I am on ay way to 
Velehrad for the meeting of theologians. Do you wish to send the students 

a message?" Tears welled in the eyes of the sufferer. He began sobbing 
bitterly. The spiritual administrator wanted to leave for fear that the 
excitement might harm the sick man, but the patient stopped him and said with 
convulsive words, interrupted by weeping: "Never again shall I see 
Velehrad... Tell the theologians that I beg them--as Saint Cyril on his 
deathbed asked his brother--that they never abandon our good people...” 


The message of the dying servant of God, Archbishop Antonin Cyril Stojan, and 
his whole life still serve our ranks as a living and urgent challenge. 


4906 
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BENKE REASSURES PARTY ON POLITICAL, ECONOMIC ISSUES 
Budapest TARSADALMI SZEMLE in Hungarian No 2 Feb 82 pp 3-16 


[Article by Valeria Benke, member of Politburo, editor-in-chief of TARSADALMI 
SZEMLE: “Social Policy, Reality and the Concept of Socialism”] 


[Text] Last year, Hungary was a frequently discussed subject in the columns of 
the world press; our local papers, radio and television went to great length in 
assessing the lessons from the revival of our party and from the MSZMP's 25 
years of activities. 


The sincere respect of our friends and their interest in our experiences has 
gratiiied us. Even our enemies have not been able to deny the success of our 
policies, and our fair opponents have accepted it as fact. Never before did 
our country enjoy the kind of international reputation that our socialist Hun- 
gary enjoys today. 


Just as our socialist achievements and accomplishments have served as a solid 
foundation of our national pride, we find this same feeling expressed in our 
dissatisfaction with everything that warrants criticism and is an obstacle to 
progress under our present conditions. There are many experiences from which 
our people can learn; having national self-awareness requires that these two 
sides of reality be equally taken into account, for only in this manner can our 
national consciousness be placed on a firm basis. 


If we were to characterize our domestic situation, despite our various problems 
and difficulties, the atmosphere in our country is relaxed. This does not con- 
tradict the fact that--as we have seen for the past year or two already--con- 
cerns and doubts exist and we are faced with increased criticism and debate. 


The concerns stem mainly from the dangerous international developments taking 
place around us. During the past few years, imperialist attempts at military 
superiority have intensified. Exploiting the painful crisis that has gripped 
socialist Poland and using the various steps to overcome that crisis as a pre- 
text, they are aimed at discrediting the peace efforts of the Soviet Union and 
at bringing about a return to the cold war. 


Doubte--which also have something to do with these external circumstances-- 
arise in connection with questions such as: Will we be able to preserve our 
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standard of living? How will we continue to maintain full employment? Our 
present and past social practices, our plans and programs have all been the sub- 
ject of criticisn. 


Criticism and debate are necessary and even essential when it comes to finding 
better solutions. However, they also play an indispensable role in handling 
and, if feasible, reconciling differences of interests as they arise. 


A broad range of subjects, depending on their subject or nature, is more aar- 
rowly or more widely debated. These include prices; the 5-day workweek; hous- 
ing problems; job-related questions, of which the most hotly debated issues are 
the wage conditions and management methods of large-scale enterprises and the 
way they compare with the opportunities offered by small-scale businesses. Also 
connected with this subject is the spirited criticism that demands greater rec- 
ognition for white-collar creative work; i.e., which calls our attention to var- 
ious intellectual needs. 





In addition to the criticism directed at present practices in settlement- 
development, public administration, enterprise management and personnel selec- 
tion, we have also witnessed the rise of some reform ideas that are aimed at 
the very concept of our system of political institutions. For the most part, 
these have been abstract ideas detached from social practice and our specific 
conditions, with an ideal concept of democracy as their starting point. 


Among other things, our political bodies, professional circles and other foras 
have been discussing questions such as: How do we achieve more favorable grovth 
rates? What would be a more effective direction for our industrial policy? How 
do we establish conditions to facilitate better the process of technological de- 
velopment and renewal? How do we find alternatives with a more favorable ef- 
fect on our development? 


There have been widespread debates concerning the problems of housing manage- 
ment and educational reform. In the case of the latter, the central committee 
decisions under preparation are based on contributions by researchers involved 
in the publication of critical-analytical writings and by people who have par- 
ticipated in the debates of political and professional bodies. 


Discussing these kinds of questions is necessary. These debates can promote 
social clearsightedness, correct decisions and the development of proper value 
judgements, as long as they do not become one-sided. Due to complexity, it is 
imperative that we take into account certain mutually limiting factors and ef- 
fects. This is not inconsistent with the idea that, while in working out ques- 
tions of detail, or even in interpreting them for society, the role of the pro- 
fessional approach and specialized forums may be greater, the p.-. ra 
synthesis is in politics, in the area of collision and reconciliat.~., between 
conflicting interests. This latter has a political character even if it occurs 
on specialized forums. 


If, for example, the question arises whether our income policy should be focused 
on raising low incomes or on providing appropriate compensation for good techni- 
cal or other types of performance, the positions of our specialized forums may 
be in conflict, but our policy must always be ready to make a decision. 








Consequently, while in accordance with their mandate, our individual profes- 
sional and corporate organs may--as mouthpieces for voicing the demands of our 
various social strata--represent one-sided demands, our policy gust always keep 
the balance of society in mind when making a decision. Obviously, both posi- 
tions must be presented before public opinion, but in television, radio and 
newspaper editorials we must also be aware of what is being tuned into public 
opinion. This is quite a task, not only for our editors but also for the lead- 
ing bodies of our social organizations. 


While, in general, criticisms of our real problems and mistakes have been con- 
structive, illusions also find their way into them. Sometimes the effects of 
unrealistic standards, volunteer ideas (and occasionally, bourgeois and new- 
rightist ideologies) tend to predominate. In trying to assess the truth, va- 
lidity and possible effects of various positions, it might be helpful to exaa- 
ine to what extent they provide a socialist criticism of earlier distortions 
and present mistakes and to what degree they represent a bourgeois criticis= of 
soc ialisn. 


It is necessary, therefore, for us to engage in polemics, to represent clearly 
Marxist approaches in exchanges of ideas--and to stand up for the correct policy. 
Above all, we need mutual openness and patient reasoning. 


In our search for new avenues and effective means of change, what we have found 
time after time is that these new ideas and forms are in conflict not only with 
the practice that they intend to correct but on certain points even with the 
earlier concept of socialism. These theoretical and practical efforts also help 
to bring to light the correlation between the driving forces and values of so- 
cialiem, which, we find, are more complex than had been thought. Time and again, 
we have been faced with the problem--in searching for and weighing alternative 
decisions, and possible course of action--of trying to establish the perimeters 
within which we can search for socialist solutions that would equally accelerate 
our social and economic development. 


Another question that arises today is whether socialist ideals, values such as 
equalization, public spirit and culture are not falling victims--even if only 
tenporarily--to the goals dictated by our economic problems or to our new ef- 
forts aimed at overcoming our shortages and balance troubles. We have to ask 
ourselves repeatedly whether the steps we are taking to solve our social prob- 
lems are moving us toward the socialist future. 


Finally, we must ask how all of this is reflected in the consciousness: What 
does it mean in terms of the validity of the concept of socialism, the uncer- 
tainties surrounding it, and its reaction to the changes of reality? 


In thie paper, I will attempt to identify the various areas where, and the ex- 
tent to which, our social policy--as an instrument of orientation that takes 
inte account the main relationships--is able and compelled to consider the ex- 
isting interrelationships between the verious values and driving forces of so- 
clalism in order to ensure the preservation of the social balance. 

















Socialism is a system that, in the final analysis, promotes social equalization 
both im the structural areas, i.e., those having to do with the division of 
labor and income distribution, and in the spheres of life style and culture. 
Equalization this way can only be attained by taking a road of contradictions; 
the task of our policy is to try to maintain the necessary movement and balance 
among inherently contradictory elements and tendencies. Our social policy aimed 
at reducing income differences among families, for example, is just one of sev- 
eral ways of achieving this. The primary source of social policy, and the real 
basis of all development, however, is growing labor productivity and improving 
production results, the main moving force behind it being distribution accord- 
ing to differences in performance. At the same time, this gives rise to in- 
equalities. These differences should not be viewed as long-term goals; they 
are merely indispensable means for helping us to near those goals. As far as 
our families’ living conditions are concerned, however, we have been striving, 
even at the present level of our socialist development, to reduce these differ- 
ences, knowing that this cannot be achiewed even in the extended future. 


if we look at the question of income distribution in terms of socialist criteria, 
we must first examine what the income ratios are and on what those differences 
are based. A couple of years ago, for example, the question arose whether ve 
have societywide poverty. Another question we have been hearing in the past 

few months is: Who in fact is at a disadvantage, the workers or the intelli- 
gentsia? We have detailed and specific answers to these questions. For more 
than 20 years, the Central Statistical Office has been recording the develop- 
ment of the income situation and living standard of our classes, social strata 
and various categories of families. 


To demonstrate the way our income conditions have developed during the past two 
decades, let me present a few figures. In 1962, 55 percent of our population 
lived below the 800-forint per-capita income level. Of these, 5.5. million 
people, 2.1 million lived on between 400 and 600 forints, and 1 million on un- 
der 400 firints, which was about subsistence level. The in-between category, 
i.e., those living on per-capita incomes between 1,000 and 1,400 forints, rep- 
resented around 20 percent of the population. At the time, Hungary's produc- 
tive capocity could only allow this kind of living standard. There were some 
recommendations even then, which called for a change in the conditions of dis- 
tribution. Detailed studies showed that, at the other end of the spectrum, the 
then-high 2,500-forint per-capita income group--from which something could have 
been taken--constituted merely 0.5 percent of the population, amounting to only 
50,000 people. 


By 1977, this picture changed. Taking also into account the effects of consumer 
orice changes, we find that only 3.4 percent of the population belonged to the 
below-1,000-forint per-capita income category. Since then, their proportion has 
dropped even more. At the same time, in 1977, half the population had per- 
capita incomes over 2,200 forints per month, while in 1962, only 3.5 percent 
were earning that much. By the end of the 1970s, 11.6 percent of our worker 
families and 28 percent of our white-collar families belonged to the high- 
income group above the 2,200- to 3,200-forint category. These two sets of data 
clearly demonstrate the enormous changes in this area. 








It would be appropriate to consider why--not merely because of our isproved so- 
cial policy Dut also as a result of our socialism-building policy. It has re- 
sulted from a policy that set before society a program for the development of 
the torces of production, a program that society has successfully implemented. 
Two key steps in this success--which at the same time have also brought a rapid 
reduction in regional disproportions--have been the development of the producers 
cooperatives and the industrialization of the countryside. As a result of their 
combined eflect, rural Hungary has prospered. It has prospered not because some 
other system of distribution was introduced but because its work productivity 
ang knowledge increased. The resources generated have allowed the sociopoliti- 
cal income segment to grow more rapidly than work incomes, to 3.8 times its old 
level. 


Between 1960 and 1980, real incomes increased 2.2 times. The gap between our 
various classes and social strata has become increasingly narrow both with re- 
spect to income conditions and standard of living. Worker and peasant incomes 
are virtually equal, while white-collar incomes are 47 percent above average. 
Breaking it down even further, we find that the skilled-worker categories and 
the white-collar average have become closely comparable. However, neither our 
white-collar workers’ increased income averages nor the significantly higher 
living standard of the majority of our families means that we have no problems 
or material deficiencies in this area. This holds especially true for families 
with children. We must continue to find new ways of ensuring that they do not 
fall further behind. We must never forget that, in accordance with our prin- 
ciples and long-range programs, we must increase our social contributions to 
ensure the needs of our children. 


Some incomes are occasionally referred to as “unjustifiably high earnings"; 
some of them indeed fit that description. Of these, the ones that can be le- 
gallyv prosecuted, should be prosecuted. In most cases, however, the reason for 
these high incomes is because our production and service branches fail to meet 
realistic demands. If, however, we succeed in creating a channel that would 
better facilitate work to satisfy social needs, by remedying our existing de- 
ficiencies and disproportions we could eliminate the conditions leading to 
abuse, and ensure that only those who do better and more profitable work re- 
ceive higher incomes. 


On the other end of the picture is the group of people whose income level is at 
a dieadvantage. In addition to a low income, other factors considered by so- 
cloloey among the criteria of a disadvantageous position include low education, 
poor housing conditions and others. The oumber of people whose per-capita 
monthly inceme is below 1,700 forints is approximately 1 million. The majority 
ire elderly, single, retired people and families with three or more children. 


i the requirements of a socialist social policy, which stem from the very 
nature of the soctal system, is to reduce gradually the accumlation of disad- 
vantages on one end of society, while at the same time curtailing the accunula- 
ction of advantages on the other; in other words, to control, and in the long- 
run stop, their regeneration. The most conspicuous of these have already 
disappeared during socialist transformation. Nevertheless, disadvantages con- 
tinue to regenerate, and this cannot be eliminated by sociopolitical means 
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Rather than regarding the present trend among our various classes and social 
strata to approach one another as unhealthy, we consider that process as social- 
ist. Within the individual strata, however, we find increasing inequality de- 
veloping, and our sociological studies have proven that this is attributable 

not so such to differences of income but to differences in the size of our fa- 
ilies.! Our experiences have shown that the starting situation of a family also 
plays an important role in this. With wages, the inequalities are based sainly 
on assignment and age; while these are perhaps justified, there is reason for 
criticism on the part of owr young intellectuals and workers. What we need to 
do, therefore, is to carry out some necessary improvements at our various places 
of work to ensure that the existing mechanical-formal criteria are increasingly 
replaced by actual performance as the primary basis of income. Even if this 
temporarily leads to the creation of income differences, we must keep in sind 
that this is the only way to expand the sources from which we expect to increase 
the income of others--i.e., of the entire enterprise collective and of the other 
occupational branches--and eventually to reduce even further the present fanmily- 
social inequalities. 


Of the basic conditions of human and family existence, one of the most important 
is housing. Today this is the cause of the greatest social tensions, even 
though the availability of housing has greatly improved. As a result of the 
real tensions created by the housing situation, plenty of debate has been going 
on, while our comrades and public opinion as a whole are rightly and justifiably 
anxious to learn more about possible solutions and prospects. 


For decades now, one of the most important questions facing us--since proper 
housing is everybody's basic necessity--is how great a role our socialist state 
should assume in trying to satisfy housing needs and to what extent it should 
shift the burdens involved to the families. To put it differently, what, and 
how broad, is the sphere within which the state has a sociopolitical obligation 
to provide housing? Who is, and who is not, entitled to this? What are the 
obligations and possibilities of our socialist state in regulating the commod- 
ity character of privately owned homes and the market conditions that it en- 
tails’? In the various phases of our socialist development, these questions re- 
ceived different answers. The housing situation is influenced by several social 
and economic factors; whatever answer we give today can only come after a 
thorough examination of the situation. 


Actually, the settlement-development debate that has been going on in our vari- 
ous government organs for several years, is at the same time also a debate 

about housing. Opinions have been filled with criticism and mixed emotions 
crystallized around the claim that city overcrowding stems from our neglect and 
even reduction of small settlements and that this has led to the rise of excess 
demands for housing there, despite the fact that our villages could accommodate 
larger populations. Still another point along these same lines that has reached 
epidemic proportions is the criticism that we have been hearing about the drear- 
iness of residential settlements, the size of their housing units and their 
faulty internal design. Numerous comments have concerned the unequal chances 
for obtaining housing, which seem to be based on the conclusion that our intel- 
ligentsia and youth are at a disadvantage. 
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Overall, these debates have given rise to many well-‘ustified and correct argu- 
ments, but occasionally we also hear some exaggerated statements, hasty conclu- 
sioms and demands that exceed all reasonable limits. These would include the 
kind, for example, failing to take into account the fact that the housing con- 
Gitions we inherited were below the levels of Western and Northern Europe and 
that our nation’s productive capacity still has not reached those levels. 


Wheat is the howsing situation in Hungary? No one can deny that we have a hous- 
ing shortage. How serious is it? What measure do we use to determine the a- 
temt of that shortege, or the degree to which we have succeeded in satisfying 
our housing needs’? Although we do not have any precise ansvers to the ques- 
tions, we can begin responding to them by examining the number of families with- 
out homes of their own and the degree of overcrowding in our existing housing. 
The quality of these units and the obsolescence of our apartoent buildings are 
also important criteria. If we compare the number of Hungarian families vith 
the number of available hoses, we receive the following picture. Altogether, 
we heave 3.7 million families and so-called broken family units. This is what 
our 2.6 million registered--that is, 3.4 sillion occupied homes--gust accommo- 
cate. What does the Sixth Five-Year Plan aim to solve? Presently, 390,000 new 
housing units are being built, while another 80,000 to 100,000 await renovation, 
hopefully to become fully usable. Between 120,000 to 130,000 will be torn down, 
and we expect to receive some 200,000 new demands due to changing family circum- 
stances. lf we take this into account, together with some additional shortages 
stemming from obsolescence, we can clearly see that, curing the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, many realistic demands sust be unsatisfied. 


During the past two decades, the accelerated rate of our housing construction-- 
considered large-scale oven by European standards--has resulted both in the 
quantity and quality of nousing.2 As A result, overcrowled conditions have 
eased considerably. While in 1960, there were 250 people for 100 rooms, by 
1980, the proportion o° two- or more room homes rose about 70 percent. To put 
it differently, while, in 1980, the number of families per 100 housing units 
was 108, by the time the Sixth Five-Year Plan is completed, this figure will 
drop to 103. These data do not include any information as to the extent of co- 
habitation by several generations, but it is clear that its rapid decline has 
contributed to the growth of absolute and relative housing shortages. 


Our large cities suffer from tension-causing housing shortages, while our vil- 
leges have some unoccupied homes. Let us not forget, however, that in these 
latter not only is the quality of homes worse, but they are also more crowed. 
in owr mid-size and small towns, the balance is beginning to reach the point of 
being as favorable as it will ever be. In Budapest, the number of families and 
family unite without ao home of their own is the greatest; aleo here, the nsunber 
of persons per home is iowest. 


Owr housing data clear up one point of debate; from the point of view of hous- 
ing avallability, the intelligentsia is not at a disadvantage. A greater per- 
centage of them have their own home; 43 percent of our white-collar workers 
live in rented apartments, compared to 25 percent of our worker families; sany 
of owr white-collar families live in higher-convenience apartments with several 
rooms. Based on the present point system of housing allocation, young people 








are indeed at a disadvantage, for it considers the number of children as the 
most important factor of eligibility. In the case of those still without chil- 
dren, the per-capita share of ewen their already low starting income exceeds 
the level at which they would be eligible to request housing. 


Let us return to one of the important questions of debate stated earlier: Who, 
to whet extent, according to what considerations and using vhat sechaniss should 
bear the burden of housing construction and maintenance? In 1970, we answered 
this question by pointing out that providing housing was the joint task of the 
State and our families. It was ceciced that rents sust cover saintenance costs. 
At the same time, at least for the high-convenience class apartments, there vas 
a quite substantial (threefold) rent increase, which we could virtually offset 
by incividusl compensation and by tying its implementation to vage increases 
(over an almost 7-year period). Since then, with the increase of prices, the 
valwe of rents has also dropped. Hence, their contribution to defraying the 
costs of bowsing maintenance has declined. There has also been a change in the 
propertion of rents compared to real wages. With the rent increase, they con- 
situted 6 to 8 percent of the family income; today, they are once again at 3 to 


> per ent . 


The principle behind the policies of that time was that state assistance in the 
procurement of housing should be based on the family’ social-income situation. 
We have been unable to live up to this principle consistently, apong other 
things because assistance has been too closely connected vith various forns of 
comstruction. Presently, 75 percent of our families live in privately owned 
homes, which means that they have assumed certain financial obligations both in 
the construction and maintenance of their homes. Compared to this, renting is 


highly advantageous. The differences in family incomes are not as great as the 
omnes created in housing costs. While, from the point of view of our fanilies’ 
standard of living there are several strata that, in light of their social sit- 


uation, justifiably enjoy this advantage, some family categories do not. In- 
terestingly, 67 percent of our vacation-home owners come from apartment renters. 


Abetted by the housing shortage, apartment renting has opened the way for a var- 
iety of abuses. For example, since for all practical purposes these apartments 
may be inherited and sold, they can be easily turned from a socially justified 
benefit into an instrument to acquire material advantages. The lack of inter- 


est on the part of our saintenar enizations, and to a certain extent also 
on the part of our families, ha ariety of negative effects. As 4a re- 
sult, the safeguarding, maintenance rational utilization of state-owned 


residential buildings had been less ton adequate; we are sorry that prevalent 
conditions have not developed as expected under socialigns. 


The probleme listed here (plus several others that I will not have a chance to 
discuss) have brought to a head the concept, discussed and increasingly strongly 
advocated in the present debate over housing management, that housing provisions 
should be placed on a strictly market-controlled basis. This view is supported 
by two arguments. One, under owr socialist conditions, other human needs--such 
ss food and clothing suppl ies--are alec being met through commodity forns. Why 
shouldn't housing be handled the same way? The other argument is that, in the 
case of privately owned homes, market conditions are already asserting themselves. 








several economists and sociologists have studied our housing conditions. * By 


uncovering many important facts and interrelationships, they have been instru- 
mental in helping us analyze and better understand this probles area. Unafor- 
tunately, most of them have not helped to facilitate social judgments by fail- 
ing to point out some really important conditions an¢d social consequences. 
Primarily, they failed to point out that our “free” market conditions are quite 
restricted. They would be “free” only if we had vacant homes and the legally 
instituted right of notice. However, undermining personal security would hardly 
receive or deserve any social support, not even if some negative effects vere 
to arise, arguably stemming from the restricted character of owr sarket nove- 
ments, that would tend to offset this security. Another consequence that should 
be comsidered is that, if we allowed rents to be deterzined freely by aarket 
conditions, even if we include possible social assistance, this would cause 
lover-income families with children to move from their allocated apartments 

into cheaper and therefore smaller and lower quality homes, not because their 
neecs have lessened but because their wallets have shrunk. 


The irregularities surrownding housing allocations, the inequal ity-prosoting 
character of the existing forms of distribution, the lack of concern on the part 
of our families and maintenance organizations have caused considerable social 
damage and loss. Certainly the solution to our housing problems lies not vith 
those who expect things to be given to them on 4 golden platter but with people 
who are willing to work hard and live austerely in order to save for a home. 

For this reason, we are justified in trying to shape ovr construction, credit 
and legal conditions in euch a way that we increase their chances, opportunities 
amd incentives to build of to expand and modernize their homes. Another reason 
why we must change owr legal and financial conditions is to help sake apartment 
exchanges easier. 


Many disapprove of how our development policy has been concentrating on quanti- 
tative howsing shortagee-<-and there is indeed some merit to this view--but these 
so-called quantitative housing shortages still exist in Hungary. This will, for 
a long time, iinit our possibilities of ending the monopoly poeition of the con- 
siruction industry, even if eventually we will win acceptance for the justly 
volced demand that, inetead of using them to subsidize the construction enter- 
prises, state resources earmarked for housing construction be spent on assist- 
ing bullder families. 


Today, therefore, we could give the following--very simplif ied--ansver to the 
question of how the burdens of housing should be borne and what sechaniens 
should be ueed in the process. In order to find a faster and healthier solu- 
tion to the problem of howsing management, we should try to strengthen the in- 
terest elements over the distributional forms. Social assistance in home- 
buying and housing maintenance should be based primarily on the nunber of 
children (dependents), which decisively affects the situation of a family. This 
is what the lewel of state-provided rent subsidies--aad the extent of construc- 
tion eassistance--showld be adjusted to. This latter should be gradually ex- 
panded to our villages and eventually aiso to home-buliding. 


Here the train of thought about the nous ing debate shifts to the probles of set- 
tlement dewelopment. Tt te in soctety’s interest that we ensure the estabilish- 
ment of condittens thet de not hamper but rather promote the development of our 











villages--conditions, om the basis of which the councils can also mobilize the 
local populetion’s own resources and labor in the fore of some auch needed con- 
munel cevelopeent. Another legitimate consideration--as the good examples of 
our charming provincial towns have proven--is that by saking town and village 
Sevelopment sufficientiy open, and by allowing some sensible democratic priaci- 
ples to assert themselves, we could avoid a lot of sistakes and could help to 
enrich owr settlements with several positive features. For this to be possible, 
the councils must be allowed to make some independent decisions regarding the 
important questions of settlement development and sore comprehensive housing 
management. This infers the strengthening of the econceic basis of self- 
government and would also sean a step forward in the development of socialist 
democracy. 


At the llth Party Congress, we made a commitment to the preservation of our 
stancerd of liwing. Sy this we meant that we would be able--through better per- 
formance and more efficient work than before--to maintain our present level of 
comsumption. At the same tise, our forecasts also call for improving conditions 
in howsing, our childcare institutions, education, culture and other elements of 
the inirestructere, a6 well as in transportation and commerce. 


One of the guarantees built into the Sixth Five-Year Plan to ensure the preser- 
vation of owr standard of living in the present Hungarian economy is a lover 
investment quota. Compared to the previous 75:25 ratio, under the present plen, 
52 percent will go to consumption and 18 percent to stockpiling. At the same 
time, there will be no reduction in the share earmarked for improving conditions 
in howsing, in community life, in childcare institutions and in other areas. 
Another decision commected with our standard-of-living policy is that, in order 
to offset the effects of wnavoidable price increases, we wili try regulerly to 
adjust the income of small pensioners and large families (1m the case of below- 
the-average pensions, by raising then 100 forints « soath every year and by in- 
cTeasing the allowance to large families). 


This le the socialist solution to sharing costs, although it is not “the” solu- 
tion. Thet selution lice in our program of economic development. Just as a te- 
minder, let me reiterate eome of the important features of the Siazth Five-Year 
Plan. Ome, owr most impertent task is to improve our balance. Another is that, 
althowgh we planned on a toderate rate of development, we did not intend this 

to mean general restraint; instead, we will try to increase owr productive ca- 
pacity and improve our international competitiveness by accelerating the devel- 
pment of owr more profitable branches and activities. 


What are our chances of turning this plan inte reality? Let me just point out 
a couple of facts. Althowgh the figures differ from branch to branch, on the 
wereage, the Bungerian national economy uses about 20 to 25 percent sore aater- 
jiale and emerey te prodece one unit than the more highly developed European 
countries end, unfortunately, considerably sore lebor. Thies latter aleo throws 
a (partiy) different lfght om the ganpower shortage, which, in sany places, hes 
caueed some agonizing ecomemic problems. The time it takes to realize our in- 
vestments has been « great burden on we. If we could reduce this time by 20 
percent=-in Soest cases, thie means only a few mo the--that would, already in 
thie S<year plan, noticeably increase the value of our realized investeents. 

















Maintaining a rational level of stockpiles would help to release even more sig- 
nificant economic resources. Naturally, the way to do this is not through some 
kind of action designed to reduce stockpiles artificially; instead, the solution 
lies in improving the division of labor and cooperation among our enterprises 
and, subsequently, in solving certain highly complex economic-organization 
related tasks. 


In view of these factors--i.e., our excessive use of material and energy, higher 
labor ratio, our investment time and stockpile management--we can say that we 
have here a reserve that could serve as the basis for improving the performance 
of our economy. Unfortunately, we have had quite a difficult time trying to 
mobilize these resources. 


In orcer to increase the productive capacity of our entire economy, we must-- 
because it is possible--make better use of our enterprise funds and of the ma- 
terial and intellectual resources of our enterprises and our scientific, plan- 
ning, research and development institutions. On the one hand, there has been 
considerable discontent and, we must admit, in many cases justifiable criticiss 
on the part of our technical intelligentsia, our economists and the researchers 
ot various branches of science, concerning enterprise and institutional condi- 
tions thet fail to make use of oar available intellectual resources, or in other 
ways hamper and restrict their 111 utilization. On the other hand, through 
their criticism of inefficient work organization, our workers have been telling 
us for years about the negative effects that the deficiencies of intrafactory 
Management and intraenterprise cooperation have had on performance. 


Even if the technical and organizational experts involved in enterprise manage- 
ment have falled to notice or mention the main reason, our economic analyses-- 
and, based on them, our basic economic-political principles and practical eco- 
nomic management efforts--already start from the assumption that the economic 
pressure is still not strong enough to compel us to mobilize these resources 

‘© to make better use of our material and intellectual resources. It seems that 
our socialist society's commitment to provide security and protection for our 
workers’ collectives and citizens is much more strongly asserted than our most 
important basic principle of distribution: “Everybody according to his work...." 


The best measure of a policy's effectiveness is the extent to which it is able 
to convert existing tensions into a driving force, into active energy. The eco- 
ic pressures placed on our enterprises, together with the use of incentives 
ind a joint and rational utilization of our possibilities, may eventually enable 

ro turn these existing tensions into active energy. This holds true not only 
ior our national but also for our local policies. 


Cnfortunately, a process aimed at improving economic management also requires 
the use of some bitter medicine. While this may lead to tensions, given the 
proper conditions, this can be turned into a driving force. One such develop- 
sent has been changing our price system, which has brought with it a generally 
rising tendency in the price level, which has also affected consumer prices. 
One of the constantly recurring questions we hear is: How long and by how such 
sore can prices continue to rise? This will depend on the size of our expendi- 
tures. Not only are the external, so-called “rippling,” effects reflected in 











these price increases but also the size of our domestic expenditures. More bit- 
ter medicine is the revised regulations and organizational changes introduced in 
our ministries, trusts and large-scale enterprises. But--and even more ispor- 
tantly--organizational changes within our large-scale enterprises aimed at help- 
ing corporate interests to assert themselves more effectively are both necessary 
and unavoidable. The internal management and accounting system of our state en- 
terprises determines whether these corporate forms will have a favorable or a 
distorting effect on economic management, on the work of managers and working 
collectives and on the way this latter is evaluated and individually remunerated. 
Incidentally, finding a solution to this problem is also essential with small 
businesses. 


Naturally, it is also imperative that we find an economic management solution 
that would clarify how great a value is produced (or realized on the market), 

by what enterprise and at what cost. Better organization, greater independence 
and the responsibility that goes with it are closely connected with the account- 
ing method used to express the value of the actual product. Without these, 

there is no objective basis for deciding who is a good and who is a poor mana- 
ger, or which engineer, technical expert, economist, foreman, or worker does val- 
uable and which less valuable work. In those areas where the real value of the 
collectives’ performance is kept unclear, what we are in fact doing is allowing 
the creation of an “objective” basis for subjectivisna. 


Today, one of the important conditions for ensuring the development of our so- 
cialist democracy's and society's socialist characteristics is greater clear- 
sightedness that enhances the lucidity of our collective relations. I do not, 
however, intend to spread damaging platitudes. No economic automatism could 
replace a good value judgement or eliminate the need for making a personal con- 
mitment to confluct resolution. The role of the collectives is just as decis- 
ive as it is important for our economic facts and achievements to be presented 
cleariy. 


Only the strength of the collective is capable of gradually improving our eco- 
nomic decisions, our performance evaluation, our system of remuneration and 
even the selection of our managers at various levels, while at the same tise 
oromotine the day-to-day assertion of our workers’ democratic rights and their 
participation in decisionmaking and in the supervision of their implementation. 
It is, of course, not easy to assert the role of the collectives, especially 
where the economic bases do not provide any guidance in the evaluation of per- 
formences. This is the situation in education, health care and other similar 
fields. Nevertheless, the development of our collectives’ power of judgment and 
debating ability continues to be essential in all areas. This may be one, or 
perhaps the most, effective weapon against subjectiviss and unprincipledness. 
Taking part in this is the most valuable contribution of party work to the in- 
provement of work conditions. 


To return to a question in the introduction, under the present circumstances, 
the good performance of our technicians, economists and scientific researchers 
should be given greater financial recognition bv our enterprises and institu- 
tions. 1 am referring to those technical and economic experts employed by our 
enterprises, who hold organizing and managing positions. The greatest valve 











that people in this group who perform their job well can give to society is an 
assurance that, as a result of their work, the labor of their workers and sub- 
ordinates will be more valuable. Let us not forget that it is not the diploma 
itself for which we should be paying; university degrees and trade certificates 
are merely proofs of training and say nothing about the person's aptitude or his 
ability to carry out his tasks successfully. 


As clear and simple as these ideas are, it is just as difficult to implement 
them. Our existing economic conditions do not make it any easier to meet these 
requirements, but this is also because the handling of conflicts on the local 

and personal level is not one of the stronger aspects of our social practice. 
Participation by the technical experts themselves is required to establish the 
corporate conditions necessary to ensure the kind of creative opportunities so 
important to them and to guarantee them remuneration reflecting their performance. 


What this task requires of our political bodies, including our party and trade 
union organs, is that they provide the political and moral support necessary to 
ensure the success of these (never tension- or conflict-free) undertakings. As 
part of thie support, in those areas where the value of the produced output is 
veritiabiy great, they should push, within their respective enterprises and in- 
stitutions, for higher income levels more compensurate with that result. 


Preserving the social balance does not mean that we must equalize even those 
things that need not be equalized. We must not try to offset the situation of 
our efficiently producing enterprises with the position of those operating at a 
loss, or the situation of people doing a good job with the position of those who 
just like to “take it easy.” This also makes it more difficult to find solu- 
tions to our economic problems and upsets our system of human values. 


It is this kind of balence-seeking, interest-reconciling and, at the same tine, 
conflict- and tension-nenaging and solving activity to which I refer when I 
talk about the concept of political synthesis. 


One of the questions that has come up repeatedly during the past few years is: 
What is going to happen to our sociclist ideas as a result of our changing eco- 
nomic conditions and methods? Will they lead us to lose sight of our socialist 
perspectives? In trying to find the answers to our future and to the questions 
of our soctaliet development, we also must examine how well our concept of so- 
clallem--which playe an important guiding, attitude-forming and even sobilizing 
role=--is suited for allowing necessary transformations. 


What are some of the ideas that in earlier everyday thinking were considered 
characteristic features of socialism’? They included things such as stable and 
generally low prices; inexpensive foodstuffs, rents, public services and trans- 
portation, Our own agitation is not entirely without blame in this either. We 
have oot talked as much about the security that socialism provides in the fors 
of full employment (something that even the richest capitalist countries have 
found to be an unsolvable problem). Even less emphasis has been placed--even 
though large numbers of families have been affected by it--on the question of 
social mobility; f.e., on the individual and collective possibilities, ways and 
forms of status change and upward social advancement. The literary and artistic 











manifestations of this, and its reinforcement by these forms of consciousness, 
have fallen short of what the facts warrant. 





This concept of awareness, however, has certain constant elements, most of which 
have been accepted by everyday thinking and which--having endured the tests of 
history--have had a continuous effect. These include the power of the working 
class; the alliance of all laboring classes and strata; and the system's commit- 
ment to social justice and development, which it promotes in living conditions, 
training and education. One of its important elements is an effort to provide 
education and training that will guarantee people a job (unlike the capitalist 
societies, which are unable to ensure this and which, due to their nature, do 
mot even vish to do so). The idea of distribution according to work, the pro- 
vision of social assistance to supplement family incomes and the observation of 
human righte--such as the right to enjoy 4 secure life, to work, to be educated 
and, last bet not least, to live in peace--have become accepted values as has 
the fact that our main guarantee of thier assertion is not that they have been 
deciared, but that they stem from the very nature and development tendencies of 
our society. These elements of our concept of socialism have not faltered; some 
are still gaining strength and require further strengthening. 


In the wake of the socialist changes that have occurred, our public conscious- 
ness; our political, public-opinion forming work aimed at shaping public con- 
sciousness; and our socialist policy together have built several new elements 
into the concept of socialism and have helped to strengthen some previously less 
well-pronounced. Some of these--either because of political distortions or be- 
cause conditions were not ripe enough--were not or were only vaguely present. 
interest and socialist democracy were only two such elements. 


Since 1956, we have recognized the importance of interest; since 1957, ve have 
been increasingly trying to assert its role, although not completely without 
mistakes and resistance. This has become inseparable from our notion of social- 
ist democracy and from our politics! practice stemming from it. According to 
this notion, the functions of socialist democracy include exploring individual 
and group interests, promoting their expression, reconciling various interests 
and arriving at compromises, so that, based on a common interest, we can schieve 
the kind of cooperation required to accomplish our common gosis and tasks; they 
also include the right of the collectives to reconcile and assert their inter- 
ests with those of the public. 


Since 1968, based on the rules of socialist commodity and financial conditions, 


we have been trying--although with considerable difficulty--to assert sore con- 
«clowsly the role of prices and costs. Recently, we have had to get accustomed 
to comcepts such a6 market orlentation, competitiveness, foreign exchange rates, 


riske, market losses and similar terms. Naturally, we can also find some ele- 
ments among our commodity and price conditions in conflict with our socialist 
orinciples or-=-by virtue of their effect on the consciousness--traverse our so- 
laliet way of thinking, owr way of life and mentality. We must learn to cope 
with these sensibly. The economic laws cannot be circumvented. Their partially 
negative effects on the consciousness cannot be eliminated either, although here 
again we are not completely helpless. Our historic lesson is to get to know 
them as well as possible and to learn to deal with them according to the goals 


f our soctety. 











“Not all new problems stem exclusively from the--for us--new economic require- 
ments of this intensive phase of development; some have been created by the man- 
euvers of imperalist policies. These also must be faced; together with the so- 
clalist countries we must try to overcome then. 


Although it did not come about in the more developed, richer countries, social- 
ism has proven that it can provide greater security and equality for the members 
of society than even the richest capitalist country. It was able to provide 
protection against the drastic effects of the price explosion, but this has 

also hed its price. Under these kinds of circumstances, structural changes and 
shifts to new technologies take longer in the socialist societies than in the 
capitalist countries, where, although often at the price of destroying every- 
thing that gets in the way, these steps take less time to implement. We sust 
make our society more receptive to necessary economic, technical and scientific 
changes and to the periodic need for renewal through theoretical conceptual iza- 
tion and practical implementation. This must be done in a way that will enable 
it to distinguish between necessary change and harmful and disturbing instability. 


Stability and pretection--enjoyed by institutions and individuals alike--are so- 
cialist veives. We can never abandon the social need to feel assured that even 
our more significant structural transformations will not affect full employment 
or our workers’ and families’ security of existence. It is, however, also a 
mistake to extend this protection to the point where we also end up “protecting” 
poor products, disorganized work and weak management. We are yet to learn to 
ensure 4 rational level of stability and protection for our economic units, 
while at the same time exposing them, to a certain desirable degree, to economic 
necessities, market pressures, responsibility and consequences of their own sman- 
agement. Now is the time for us te come up with methods that will enable us to 
diiferentiate between losses of various origins in economic life and that can be 
handled in a way that will serve the interests of society. 


The synthesicing (task-stressing and relationship-monitoring) character of our 
sociopolitical efforts provides the solid bases for making certain that our con- 
cept of socialiem remains unchanged in those areas where there are some specific 
permanent conditions and objective socialist regularities behind its individual 
clements. In order to win acceptance for its effects, the policy determining 
the course of our development must always take painstaking care to ensure that 
the changed conditions and their effects on the social consciousness are as- 
verted without creating a shock. Just as it is dangerous to have a rigid prac- 
ice and a static image connected with it--as frequently proven whenever dogma- 
tiem has gotten owt of hand-<it is similarly dangerous to have sudden changes 
that can shoke people’s existing ideas, values and beliefs in everything that 
represente soc talisn. 


Liforte almed at soctopolitical consistency can ensure the continued existence 
ind infivence of a constantly developing socialist society concept, which in 
‘urn can ald im the balanced=--although, as thie discussion has shown, never 
contradlictlon-f ree--process of social activities. 


In order to prevent these necessary changes from causing unnecessary confusion 
in our soctety, we suet find a way to ensure not only a proper degree of openness 





but also a sense of stability in our public opinion, which is absolutely neces- 
sary for enduring the hardships of change. This presents a considerable task 
for our policies, our means of mass communication as vell as for our entire in- 
tellectual life. In the various spheres of intellectual life, the new questions 
of science, technology and culture have been raised. As a result of the devel- 
opment of owr socialist democracy, these questions have also been dealing with 
some social problems; hence, they have a great and growing role in public life. 
This requires an even greater degree of responsibility on their part in present- 
ing the debates heard before our various forums to the public, and they gust 
always keep in mind that occastonally these may also be instruments used to as- 
sert someone’s interest. Just as we have had to learn that our officeholders’ 
social commitments have not nullified their particular interest obligations. 


In one way or another, every factor of consciousness-shaping is responsible for 
the ideas that their effects strengthen or weaken in the sinds of the people. 
They are also responsible for the extent to which they promote receptiveness 
toward necessary change and strengthen the basic values of socialism and faith 
in their development possibilities. 


Hence, we @ust take another look at several aspects of the relationship between 
our socialist ideals and our new sconomic conditions. Our ideals and realities 
do not have to clash. Owr ideals--since they themselves have developed accord- 
ing to reality--have been, and will continue to be, able to guide us in shaping 
our realities; namely, in our efforts to establish the socialist forms of the 
division of labor and cooperation, to work out a collective method of social 
euideance and to provide a socialist, humane opportunity and substance for the 
development and well-being of the individual. 


More than 20 years ago, I participated in a conversation with scientists in 
which Comrade Kadar said the following: Our scientist friends should always 
strive for the ideal but should never lose sight of the realities. This idea 
may be a very important rule to follow in our policies, our personal role in 
cublic life, our thinking and our behavior in genetal. 


When in the wake of a great crisis, the MSZMP was able to give the realization 
of our communist ideas and socialist ideals another start, we chose a policy 
that was consciously aware of the many difficulties facing us, among them also 
the fact that the conditions of our economy and the personal willingness and 
mentality of our people had not been developing according to our best expecta- 
tions. Consequently, we decided to take into account certain negative factors 
nd difficulties, which in many ways have required us to take roads that may 
seem slower and more roundabout. Reality has shown that this has not prevented 
is trom moving forward. 


if we continue to preserve our well-established and still firm political sta- 
bility and understanding, we will be able to find the proper solution to all 
the new and long-existing problems facing us. 
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conditions of private housing construction,” VALOSAG No 10, 1980; the main 
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IMPACT OF ECONOMIC SITUATION ON MILITARY SECTOR NOTED 
Warsaw ZOLNIERZ WOLNOSCI in Polish 3 Feb 82 p 5 


\Article by 2d Lt Tadeusz Pieklo: “Aggressiveness, Initiative, Resourceful- 
ness: The Military Economy Under New Conditions”) 


Text, The present situation is very difficult for the entire Polish economy. 
The deep crisis, through which our country is living, appears most clearly in 
the area of production. The shortages of processed goods and articles for 
everyday use are plain to see on etore counters and shelves. The serious 
shortages occurring on the market also impact on the quality and level of the 
military economy. 


Martial law, introducing greater discipline, restored peace in our country, 
and quieted the social turmoil, ferment, and strikes, which were ruining the 
economy. At the same time, social discipline increased, and plants, factories, 


_ 


and enterprises began to operate at a normal rate. 


Supply problems, ae well as raw material and energy problems, have not disin- 
ished, however, because these probleme may not be reduced on a day to day basis. 
coder these conditions, however, efforts related to economic reform are being 
initiated. The extensive rebuilding of the country’s economic structures will 
variously make on impression on the military economy. Many unknown factors re- 
main in the area of @ilitary cooperative apartment construction. For the last 
several years, poorer and poorer results have been achieved in this sector, 
©.@.,. im 1978, 72 percent of the planned area was completed, in 1980, only 


21. percent, and in 1981, essentially zero. 
semeral, the elteuation with apart@ents at many military bases has worsened 

in «a result of the general crisis in construction. These are 
at realities which may sot be taken lightiv. What te needed is a program 

| eaeereseive action in which euch widely discussed and publicized possibili- 
ties tor the development of private construction may be only one and not at 
al] the moet impertent element. After all it is obviows that the overwhelming 
majority of career soldiers will simply sot be able to afford the funding of 
a single-family hbowee, even under the most favorable credit conditions. 


These and Gany other mattere connected with supplying the army, during martial 
lew, and aleo with the economic taske of the army this year, were discussed at 











a meeting of the quartermaster cadre of the armed forces in Warsaw, vith par- 
ticular attention given to the construction tasks of the first quarter. The 
meeting of the chiefs of the services and quartermasters of the military dis- 
tricts and branches of the Armed Forces was chaired by the chief quartermaster 
of the Polish Army and vice minister of the National Defense--Lt Gen Miecyslew 
Obiedzinski. 


During the meeting, the supply situation of the army, under conditions of mar- 
tial law, was carefully analyzed and evaluated. The tasks in this area vere 
outlined, and the operations of individual quartermaster sections, such as 
quartering and construction services, health, transportation, food, clothing, 
POL | petroleum, oil, lubricants], military trade, as well as vacations and 
tourist services, in the country’s new and changing economic conditions, vere 
considered. 


The need to quickly and completely replenish material supplies was treated as 
a task of particular importance. Problems of investment and renovation, espe- 
cially at the military bases where the fulfillment of social and living needs 
bas Seen the lowest, were taken up. In this regard, the need to develop the 
network of military preschools and nurseries was emphasized particularly. 

Much attention was given to improving military trade and developing the serv- 
ices, and also to the urgent need to intensify military agriculture. Promis- 
ing achievements and prospects in this area were presented. 


the group of tasks related to price increases was also discussed. The need 
was stated for further improving economical management of heating fuel and 
other energy sources, and especially coal, which is and will continue to be 
the vital impetus of the Polish economy, as the economy emerges from the 


cTtTisie. 


in speaking of economic reform, the need to increase knowledge of these matters 
ov, for example, organizing short-term courses for the cadre, as vell as for 

workers of military production and service plants, was stressed. In the 
firet vear of the reform, the army, as well as enterprises of the national 
economy, will change over to a system of quarterly planning in economic 


> > 
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\ll of the economic actions undertaken by the quartermaster services in 1962 
will serve to maintain a high standard of living for soldiers and the army's 
ood cembat cendition. Under conditions of material and financial limitations, 
is eguirements in relation to all soldiers will be absolutely necessary, 

ud especially of those who jointly determine the health and wholesome develop- 
ment of soldiers, i.e. workers in kitchens, cafeterias, mess halls, clubs, as 
“ell as persennel in nursery schools and preschools so that the attained level 
f their performance of dutiee will net decline. 








RESULTS OF STUDIES ON ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY SERVICE REPORTED 
Warsaw WOJSKO LUDOWE in Polish No 2, Feb 82 pp 63-65 


[Article by Lt Col Wladyslaw Pertko and Reserve Lt Col Jan Podowski: “Adjust- 
ment of Servicemen to Conditions of Military Service”) 


[Text] Adeptetion as defined by J. Cendrowski is "a process of ceaseless cog- 
nition and learning of the basic activities required of the serviceman, the 
mastery of specific skills and capabilities. It is a process of gradual ad- 
justment of one's behavior and demeanor to the requirements of military life. 
it also means a rational--consonant with personal needs and the needs of sili- 
tary life--adjustment of mutual relations among fellow servicemen and the ren- 
dering of services for the good of the collective as well as an exact adjust- 
ment to the daily schedule and the requirements of regulations and provisions. 
it also means the endeavor to become familiar with and service properly techni- 
cal tools and the allotted equipment and arms so as to utilize them optimally 
while fulfilling a task. Finally, adaptation also means an effective surmount- 
ing of difficulties in military life and training.”™* 


Thus a satisfactory adaptation to military service is a basic prerequisite for 
the proper functioning of servicemen under conditions of military life. It is 
known, however, that, for various reasons, certain servicemen encounter prob- 
lems in adapting themselves to military service. Sometimes these problems grow 
to odstacles that completely impede this process. 


Failure to adjust to the requirements of military life may, and does, lead to 

more serious consequences. To avoid such situations, the writers attempt, on 

the basis of research, to identify certain factors influencing the adaptation 
servicemen to the conditions of military service. 


The period of gradual adjustment of the relations between the individual and 
his new environment is of special interest to psychology. The problem of adap~- 
tation has been the subject of extensive research and numerous publications. 
However, it deserves recurrent--and thorough--investigation, if only to evaluate 
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*!. Cendroweki, “Wybrane zagadnienia psychologii wojskowej" [Selected problems 
of military psychology), Warsaw, 1967, p. 24. 











the results of educational procedures and the practiced forms and methods for 
selecting individuals for definite military specialties in accordance with their 
individual predisposition. Also important are answers to the questions of how 
much and to what extent our youths can adapt themselves to the conditions of 
military service and what should be done to streamline the process of adapte- 
tion and eliminate effectively any existing irregularities in it. 


Owing to sociopolitical, educational, and cultural changes, the views, outlook 
and convictions of servicemen change and will continue to change; this also af- 


fects their performance of tasks relating to military service. This should be 
always borne in sind by commanders and educators. 


In writing this article, we utilized materials from the course of experimental 
studies performed at the Psychology Laboratory of the Silesian Military District. 
The following research tools were used: 

-- self-evaluation quest ionnaire; 

-- evaluation qestionnaire by the servicesan’s superior; 

-- supplementary poll; 


-- interview with subjects and their superiors; 


-- analysis of documents, record of awards and punishments, health record, 
lecture journal. 


Research by the writers was intended to obtain answers to the following 
Guest ions: 


-- Have the conscripts been assigned to specialized military training in ac- 
cordance with their liking, interests, qualifications and predispositions? 


-- fas military service contributed to the deepening of civilian interests in 


* I 
t he subiects? 


-- Have the sublects felt fear and anxiety of military service? What vere 
the couses and difficulties of adaptation to the conditions of silitary service? 


-- lave their views and attitudes changed in comparison with their previous 
ivilien life? How? What has influenced this? 


-- What personality traite did they develop the sost while in the arny? 


-- What achievements were made by the subjects during their silitary service 
und what did they gain personally? 


-- What educational and pevchological seasures should be taken for a rapid 
und conflict-free adaptation of conscripts to new conditions? 











in addition, in order to have a standard of comparison, the writers based then- 
selves on the work by Eugeniusz Olczyk and Czeslaw Staciwa, “Mlodrierz a wjsko”™ 
|The youth and the army] (MON [Ministry of National Defense] Publishing House, 
1970). More than 10 years separate us from the publication of that work and it 
appears worth showing what changes have since taken place in the process of the 
adaptation of servicemen to conditions of silitary service. 


The study was carried out on a group of individuals in the preconscriptiocn 
period, which subsequently was a control group fros the standpoint of psychology 
throughout their entire period (1-1/2 years) of silitary service. The findings 
thes represent the summation of several research cycles rather than one-t ine 
tindings. 


The investigated servicemen were of the following origin: peasants, 20 percent; 
workers, 76 percent; the intelligentsia, 4 percent. Their educational back- 
grounds were as follows: elementary school, 18 percent, trade school, 80 per- 
cent; secondary education, 2 percent. 


The question of whether they were assigned to military specialties consonant 
with their liking, interests, qualifications and predisposition, was answered 
affirmatively by 80 percent and negatively by 20. 


The second question was: Has military service contributed to increasing civil- 
ian interests of the subjects and have they had any interests prior to their 
conscription into the army and during their ailitary service? The findings 
were prior to conscription: ves, 96 percent; no, 4 percent; during ailitary 
service, yes, 98 percent; no, 2 percent. Seventeen percent of those polled 
acknowledged that their interests deepened while performing military service. 
Is this mech or little? It appears that, in view of the possibilities and con- 
ditions provided in the army, this percentage could have been somewhat greater. 
This is set the principal topic of our study, but it appears worth stressing. 


The question of whether the subjects felt fear and anxiety prior to their con- 
scription for allitary service was answered affirmatively by 17 percent, with 
the remaining 8) percent feeling no fear. 


Comparieon with the findings of E. Olezyk and E. Staciwa, who obtained 20 and 
80 percent, respectively, leads us to the conclusion that, in this respect, the 
situation te nearly the same as more than 10 years ago. 


The sources of tension and anxiety in the period prior to conecription remain 
the same. They are fairly extensively described by the aforementioned investi- 
gators on peee 73 of thelr work. However, these fears can be eliminated or at 
least minimized. Thies requires appropriate training of conscripts. 


Young people look for information about life in the army, most often obtaining 

it from friende or acquaintances. In this way, they often meet with disappoint- 
ment. They receive incomplete or distorted inforsation. The “informers” simply 
sometimes frighten their friends in order to gain their admiration and recogni- 
tion. Considering this, does the abundant information in this respect provided 
by the prees, radio, television and other sedia completely fulfill its role? in 








the light of owr findings, an wnequivocal answer is difficult. It appears that 
the need of young people for information about the army should be gore con- 
pletely satisfied than previously during the preconscription period. This in- 
formation showld tranemit--starting in the school and continuing with the youth 
orgenizations and mass media--the true picture of silitary life. 


Our studies show that 33 percent of the youth had adaptation problems. E. Olczyk 
and C. Staciwa specify this indicator at 47 percent. These difficulties vere 
surmounted by 9 percent of servicemen during the first month of service, 10 per- 
cent during the second, 5 percent during the third, 3 percent during the fourth 
and 4 percent during the fifth. 


For 30 percent with difficulties in adapting to the conditions of military life, 
the process of adaptation was completed in the fifth month of silitary service. 
But there still remain the 4 percent who failed to adapt after 1-1/2 years of 
military service. The causes of maladaptation are, as a rule, the influence of 
the civilian miliee, poor scholastic progress, conflicts with the lew, and 
alcoholias. 

Nime percent of the investigated conscripts did not mentally withstand the 
labore of mllitery service and were discharged with reservist status, owing to 
disturbances of emotional equilibrian. 


The principal factors hindering a young man’s adaptation to military life are, 
scoording to E. Olezyk and C. Stac iwa: 


— figor-imposed restrainte--54.5 percent; 

-- mew habite--40.)3 percent; 

— wnfamilierity with ailitery regulations--31.3 percent; 

-- homesickness and longing for one's nearest and dearest--31 percent; 

-- new environment--29.6 percent; 

-- unseccessful relations with immediate superiors--24.3 percent; 

— ifftealty in mastering training saterial--12.1 percent; 

-- felations among servicemen--7.6 percent; 

-=- the comviction that ome cannot cope with the requirements--6.7 percent;* 


Owe etedles, om the other hend, reweal the distribution of these factors as 
followet 


— — — —— — — — 


*Thie findiag ie set eummed up because the subjects could point to several 
cauees. This aleo applies to subsequent comparisons. 

















— new habite--60 percent; 

— sew enviroment--3) percent; 

~~ wnfamiliaricty with silitary regulations--26 percent; 

— felations reigning among servicemen--2).) percent; 

— homesickness and longing for one’s nearest and dearest--16 percent; 


— figor-imposed restraints--1) percent; 
~~ difficulty in gastering training saterial--}.3 percent; 
— wnevccessful relations with superiors--6.} percent. 


Compered with the findings of E. Olezyk and W. Staciwa, new habits and new en- 
viroment are the gost important factors hindering sdaptation. 


The changes in the relative importance of these factors stem from sociopoliti- 
cal, cultural and edwcational changes. The conscripts display, moreover, an 
improved level of general knowledge, which facilitates adaptation. Of sajor 
importence also are the improved level of knowledge and better training of the 
professional military cadre, its approach to young servicemen, the generally 
good r-lations between superiors and subordinates and vice versa, the higher 
level of professional and general culture of the cadre, and the improved and 
better training facilities. 


A etill greater sensitication of educators and the entire professional cadre to 
the fectere causing increased difficulties of adaptation would certainly con- 


tribute to minimizing this phenomenon. 


Of the fectore mentioned, one is particularly essential. This concerns the re- 
lations prewalling ameme servicesen. Informal relations of dependence apong 
soidiere dilfering in age ere, according to the findings, adverse to the intro- 
duction of youthtul servicemen inte the new enviroment. These relations cause 
probleme in familiarization with sllitary regulations and sew habits. 


we comelude (rom these findings that the situation regarding relations among 
oom ween le the same as before. What should be done to alter this situation? 
ihe older servicemen should be better prepared, or rather better and sor: 
sroedly prepared, to help im the adaptation of the younger servicemen, as being 
lone, for example, through the formation of adaptation teams vithin unite of 
the Pomeranian Military District. 


Generally epeeking, owr youths encounter no special problems in adapting then- 
selves te gew conditions. For example, consider that the question, “Are you 
eatiefied that you heave been conscripted to perform ailitary service?” hee been 
soewered affirmatively by 58 percent of those polled ond negatively by 16 per- 
ent. Of the repainder, 15 percent claimed that it did not matter to thee 
either way: 11 percent did sot anewer the question. Thus, we see that only 16 














percent clearly expressed dissatisfaction at being conscripted for military ser- 
vice. Here are the findings of E. Olczyk and C. Staciwa: yes, 48.2 percent; 
no, 26 percent; it does not matter to me, 22 percent; no answer, 2.9 percent. 
This comparison indicates that, year after year, the young people entering our 
military service are increasingly more mature and responsible. This is also 
confirmed by the answers obtained to the question, “Have your attitudes, views 
and convictions changed in comparison with civilian life?” An affirmative ans- 
wer was given by 63 percent of the subjects and a negative answer by 37 percent. 
The changes in attitude, as explained by the subjects, were caused by the vork 
of the commanders, 8 percent; disciplinary practice, 20 percent; training, 13 
percent; environment, 20 percent; the work of party and youth organizations, 15 
percent; no answer, 24 percent. The fairly high percentage of those giving no 
answer should be attributed to the unwillingness of some subjects to express 
their opinion. 


To the next question, "What personality traits did you develop to most in the 
2" we received the following ansvers: 


aruy? 
-- resistance to discomfort--83 percent; 

-- endurance in pursuing goals--36 percent; 

-- accuracy of work--33 percent; 

-- ability to live in the collective--30 percent; 
-- greater discipline--20 percent; 

-- truthful speaking--13 percent. 

By contrast, the findings of Olczyk and Staciwa were: 
-- reisstance to discomfort--464 percent; 

greater discipline--37.7 percent; 

— sccuracy of work--23 percent; 

-- ibility to live in the collective--22.2 percent; 
-- endurance in pursuing goals--19 percent; 


-- truthful speaking--14.2 percent. 


it follows that young people have become more resistant to discomforts and more 
sersistent in pursuing goals. To obtain a still clearer picture of the traits 
l the subjects, an additional question was introduced: “Did you have 
oflicts in the army?” in civilian life?" Thirty-three percent of the re- 
spondente had conflicts in the army and 40 percent, in civilian life. Sixty 
and 60 percent, correspondingly, had no conflicts. 











The causes and background of the conflicts were as follows: 
-— insubordination toward parents and, in the army, toward superiors; 
-- conflicts at place of work and [in the arzy] within the unit; 


-- conflicts with friends in civilian life and with fellow servicemen in the 
arTey; 


— conflicts with siblings in civilian life and with fellow servicemen in the 
aray; 


— conflicts against a social background in civilian life and in the arny; 
-- conflicts with teachers at school and superiors in the army; 


— participation in brawls in civilian life and lack of discipline in the 
aruy. 


On the basis of this comparison and the interviews conducted, it can be stated 
that relatively permanent personality traits of the subjects are the cause of 
the conflicts that they experience in civilian life and in the army. The edu- 
cational measures applied and the altered conditions of life have not funda- 
mentally influenced a change in their behavior. 


What educational and psychological measures should then be applied to assure a 
rapid and conflict-free adaptation of conscripts to new conditions? It is 
worth, first of all, to present the opinions of che subjects themselves, who 
pointed out that the settitudes of older soldiers tcward younger ones should be 
radically changed (31.3 percent); living conditions and especially food--this 
concerns not quantity but greater variety of meals--should be improved (28.3 
percent); there should be greater leisure time and cultural entertainment should 
be provided more often (24 percent); the period of military service should be 
shortened (10 percent); and the improper attitude of the professional cadre 
(especially of somcommiesioned officers in the basic service) toward service- 
men should be changed (6.3 percent). 


Isolated comments aleo were noted concerning the need for a more varied tacti- 

cal training, the enjust blaming of drivers for breakdowns of combat vehicles 

thot ocewrred through no fault of their own, and the provision of a broader 
riety of premises and equipment for leisure-time use. 


We are convinced that familiarity with these findings can narkedly contribute 
to a shortening of the adaptation period; that is, to a better adjustment of 
young servicemen to the conditions of military service. 


1 vas 
': 2600/44 














COMMANDER, MILITARY POLITICAL ACADEMY, REVIEWS ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 
Highlights of Activities 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 3 Feb 82 p 4 


[interview with Maj Gen Wladyslaw Polanski, commander, Military Political 
Academy. by Franciszek Januszkiewicz; date and place not given] 


[Text] “During the 30 years of its existence, our school 
has trained 4 great many political officers with high pro- 
fessional qualifications. They include 33 graduates with 
doctor habilitatus degrees, 347 graduates with doctoral 
degrees and 3,500 graduates with master’s degrees. Nearly 
9,000 political officers have completed various types of 
postgraduate work and long-term and short-term courses. 
This input of the academy into the development of the armed 
forces has been greatly esteemed by state authorities, who 
expressed their appreciation in the awarding of the Order 
of the Banner of Labor First Class by the Council of State 
of the PRI. [Polish People’s Republic] in 1971." 


(Question) I hawe quoted a fragment from a long article written by you, 
Citizen General, which appeared in December 1981 in the monthly WOJSKO 
LUDOWE under the title "Oa the 30th Anniversary of the Military Political 
Academy." The quote testifies to the significant educational output of the 
academy. What were its beginnings? 


‘Answer! The academy opened in March 1951 as a higher military school for 
trainine the cadre of political officers and for aiding the ideological- 
upbringing activity of the military through academic endeavors. The early 
veare of the 1950's were characterized by a growing atmosphere of cold var 

in the politicalemilitary sphere, climaxing in the armed confrontation of the 
United States with the young community of socialist states. The expression 
of this confrontation was the Korean War. Thus, the establishment of the 
Military Political Academy at that time was of great significance to the armed 
forces. It was a period of the revolutionary transformation of our country. 
The functions of the state and economic apparatus changed; social and 
ideological-political life underwent deep changes. The officers of the 
Polish military had to keep pace with these new processes. Without a doubt, 








they needed in-depth, comprehensive humanistic and social training with a 
decided socialist ideological orientation based on Marxist-Leninist sci- 
entific methodology. 


‘Sestion]) Citizen General, you have been the head of the academy for 10 
years. How does it fit into the picture of higher military schooling? Whos 
goes it train? 


‘Answer) The Polish military prepares officers in 11 military officers’ 
schools, which train specialists in various military specializations in a 
4-year cycle. The eraduates of these schools attain the first rank of an 
officer--second lieutenant--and the professional title of engineer in the 
given professional-military specialization. Moreover, we train officers in 
five military academies. Three of these train secondary school graduates. 
Thev are the Military Technical Academy [WAT] on Warsaw, the Higher Naval 
School [WSMW] in Gdynia and the Military Medical Academy [WAM] in Lodz. On 
the other hand, the General Staff Academy [ASG] in Rembertow and the Military 
Political Academy [WAP] train graduates of 4-year higher officers’ schools 
exclusively in a %«year program of study. Studies at the academies conclude 
with an officer's promotion and the professional rank of master engineer 
(WAT and WSMW), medical doctor and master of pharmacy (WAM) and master of 

a given specialization (WAP and ASG). 


[Question] Then 7? years of study is necessary at WAP before one is able to 
obtain a master's degree, while one receives this degree after 4 or 5 years 
in civilian schools. Is this reasonable? 


‘Answer) That is not quite accurate. An officer studying at WAP obtains 
nis master’s degree after 9 or 10 years of study. After studying for 4 years 
at the WSO [Higher Officers’ School], he enters compulsory service in a aili- 
tary unit in leadership positions. Having gained the appropriate experience 
and havine distinguished himself by his achievements in the service, he may 
then apply for the 3-vear program of academic studies at WAP. 


Is this a long time? Yes, I encounter this opinion quite often. However, 
WAP eraduates not only obtain a master’s degree in a specific field of spe- 
cialization but at the same time become qualified in various ways to perform 
difficult professional duties in the military and beyond as well. A gradu- 
ate of our academy attains the general military qualifications indispensable 
for a senior-ranking officer and moreover cains extensive political and peda- 
ogical training. Every officer who graduates from WAP will be an educator 
of soldiers, a political advisor of officers, an organizer of sociopolitical 
life in military units and a social activist in civilian communities. He 
completes the entire master's program in his chosen field. 


‘Question!] In what specializations does the WAP offer programs? 


‘Anewer! Ome may obtain a master's degree at WAP in four specializations: 
pedagogy. political science, history and political economics. In these 
specializations, the academy may grant the scholarly degrees of doctor and 
doctor habilitatus. Thus, it is in the full sense of the word a humanistic- 
eocia’ schoo! with full scholarly and pedagogical authorization. 


~~ 
we 





[Qvestion] The scholarly. moral and pedagogical level of the cadre attests 
to and essentially determines the quality of training. Who teaches at WAP? 


|Answer|] Our point of departure is the thesis of V. I. Lenin, who said that 
the real character and direction of a school are determined not by the good 
intentions of those who are studying, not by the study programs themselves, 
but by the team of instructors, which lends the school its ideological bent. 
Our schoo! is a humanistic-social academy and a party institution. In 

order to offer good training it must be concerned about the high scholarly 
level of the cadre of academic teachers. At WAP 11 professors, 17 docent 
doctors habilitatus, 5 docent doctors and 74 doctors work. They all are 
officers. Moreover, we make use of constant cooperation with civilian 
teachers. Over a dozen of these are employed at WAP--from professors to 
doctors. We do not isolate ourselves within our own military circle. We 
profess the principle of the constant, dynamic flow of scientific thought 
between the military and civilian communities. Consequently, we organize 
‘oint scholarly and pedagogical seminars and conferences and ve maintain 
constant scholarly cooperation with 62 scholarly institutions within Poland 
and with the military academies of Warsaw Pact states. 


Hlowever, we do not only take--we give. Civilian scholarly workers earn the 
academic degrees of doctor and doctor habilitatus at WAP. We treat this as 
our duty to Polish scholarship. Owr scholarly workers also work in several 
civilian schools, and not only in Warsaw, at PAN [Polish Academy of Sciences] 
and in scientific institutes. 


We have one fatherland and one body of scholarship. We resolve scholarly 
and educational problems jointiy with civilian schools, for the gutual good 


[Question) What political and ideological-moral values does WAP form in 
its graduates, and through them in the entire People's Polish Army [WP]? 


‘Answer! Commitment te ideology and principles in the implementation of the 
oarty program are unchenging qualities of a WP political officer, emanating 
from faith in the rightness of the program of socialist development of our 
fatherland. Patriotism is a fundamental trait of the WP and its officer 
corps. A sienificant part of this corps was trained at WAP, which honors 
the academy but also imposes upon it an especially great responsibility. 


The basic characteristics of a political officer have always included, and 
continue to include, concern over the formation of the proper atmosphere in 
the community. sensitivity to human affairs, high personal culture, the union 

word and deed, a sympathetic attitude to his surroundings and respect for 
human worth in every circumstance. 


today. when the armed forces has taken upon itself the obligation--along with 

i111 Poles motivated by will--of leading our fatherland from its deepest 

eoral and socioeconomic crisis since World War Il, WAP alumni pass the test 
reliability and efficiency in various positions in the nilitary and out- 











li am firzly comvinced that they shall pass this test with honor for the glory 
of the fatherland. 


Comments on Thirtieth Anniversary 
Warsaw WOJSKO LIUDOWE in Polish No 12, Dec 81 pp 36-41 
{Article by Maj Gen Wladyslaw Polanski] 


[Text] The date of 22 March 1981 marked the 30th anniversary of the creation 
of the Military Political Academy. A Semj law creating the academy conferred 
the rights and duties of a higher military school upon the new school. The 
legislators intended to create a new center for the training and improvement 
of cadres of political officers and at the same time a scientific research 
center providing theoretical support for ideological-educational activity 

in the armed forces. Several months later a decree by the chairman of the 
Council of Ministers gave the new school the name of Feliks Dzierzynski, 
eminent activist of the Polish and Russian workers’ movement, close associ- 
ate of Vladimir Lenin and one of the cocreators of the soviet state. This 
had the character of a symbol indicatine the ideological direction of the 
new school. 


The creation of an academic party-military school at the threshold of the 
1950's was a manifestation of the concern of the state political leadership 
over increasing the defense potential of the country. The international 
situation, abounding in threats, necessitated this. The primary source of 
these threats was the American cold war policy, which led to numerous 
inflammatory situations. The sudden polarization of political-military 
forces occurred, the aggressive NATO pact arose and armed confrontation 
finally took place between the United States and the socialist camp in the 
Korean War. 


International tension was the basic reason for the expansion of the Polish 
military. This was possible thanks to the implementation of a 6-year plan 
changing the face of our country from agricultural to industrial-agricultural. 
Military manpower time nearly doubled, along with the basic modernization of 
military armaments and technical equipment. New tasks in increasing defense 
potential required basic changes in the system of training officer's cadres, 
and likewise political officers. The Military Political Academy was created 
implement this goal. The predecessors of the academy, the Central School 
lor Political-Educative Officers in Lodz and the Higher School for Political- 
educative Officers in Rembertow, could not fulfill these tasks under the new 


con litions. 


The new echoo!l continued their work. it was founded upon the same ideologi- 
cal and educational aseumptions but it implemented then under changed social 
conditions. It continued their goals, principles and methods of training but 
subetantially emriched their conterts. The fact that the school used the 
material and cadre base of its predecessors likewise facilitated its start. 


The 0-year history of the Military Political Academy may be divided into 
three phases of development. These are marked by distinct structural 
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i es >| and im study programs. These 
ccurred eradually, thus expressing and 
ci m the sociopolitical training of 
f iaprowing higher military schooling as 
ic schooling in the country. The source 


buss orce behind the process of improving higher schooling vere 
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sm™neable learning experiences and of the 
lariyvy teaching cadre. 
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combat experience from war, from the class struggles of the interwar period 
and from the period of political and armed battles ower the consolidation of 
the people’s authoritw in the country. However. it was not a cadre, with few 
exceptions, with the proper theoretical training and preparation. capable of 
undertaking teaching-eduecationa!l and scholarly work on the level of an 
academic institution. Sor was its commitment to work in a school emploving 
civilian scholars possible, asinlw because study programs differed signif i- 
cantly from wniversity programs. For this reason, during the first period of 
the ecademy. emphasis was placed on the ideological-aoral qualifications of 
cadres. their life experience and their silitary and social experience. 


Thue, the mator sources of recruitment for the teaching cadre became the 
Higher School for Political Officers in Lodz, which was expanded when the 
academy was created, and the General Staff Academy, in operation since 1974. 
Since 1954, eraduates of the academy’s own 3-year programs of acadenic studies 
eradwally reinforced the scademy’s teaching cadre. The best of these 
remained at the academy in positions of instructors. A considerable number 
of these candidates for scholarly positions at the academy simultaneously 
becen master’s studies and then doctoral studies at such institutions as 
Warsaw University, the Main School of Planning and Statistics, the PAX 
Institute of Histerw and other ecademic centers. Many people continue to 
work at the academy profitably and effectively, holding leadership positions. 
These include Colonel Gehocki, Colonel Sobczak. Colonel! Crabowski, Colonel 
Pirko, Colomel Michalik, Celonel Borgosz, Colonel Lecevk and many others. 


Jeder the conditions of the time, the cadre’s efforts concentrated on iaprov- 
ine the teaching process and the programs of study from the experiential 
viewpoint and on satisfying the needs of party-political work in the armed 
forces. During this period the teaching foundations of silitaery-social 
sclentitic dieciplines eradually took shape; their full dewelopment took 

xe during the followime vears. In conjunction with the teaching needs of 
the inetitution, during the first period of ite existence, 154 articles and 
25 duplicated lectures were published. The methodology of ideological- 
political training in the armed forces, of contemporary history end of cur- 
rent probleme of party policy dominated in these publications. 


Cleorly the academy*s achievements were «till sesger. However, they were of 
reat ieenificance for the further dewelopment of silitary schooling. since 
thie was a period when the assumptions and directions of training were 

horated. From ite beginning, owr schoo) has imperted important, compre- 
heneliwe eeseistance to this field of echooline. 


it ie ne exeaeeeration that the teaching cadre of the acadeny has always been 
characterized on the ome hand byw ite anbitiows aim of raising the level of 
its ecademic qualifications and on the other by ite constant contact with the 
political end tdeolegical-upbringinge practice of the armed forces and the 

tire cowntry. These are the traite that we wieh to inetili teday in young 
vedemy feculty ee well. These charecteristice hawe hed « great inflvence on 
the directions and the resulte of the teaching end research work of the 

woly thew hawe aleo emabled ite work to give considerable support to 


i.iterw precttice end te beer fruit here. For example, let us sention the 








" ast icipati of the echolerly cadre as lecturers or as overall super- 
vieors of ideological-upbringine work in wnits. The scadeny has also asia- 


tained lively comtact with the work forces of large plants in Vareev, as 

well es with aenw rural centers within the Warsaw and Bialystok Voivodships. 
for many vesrs. have cooperated closely with the work force of the Stalows 
Wola Works, as ae with the Scientific-Production Center of Light Aircraft 


f the PZ Pol. Aviation Plents, im Warsaw. This cooperation is profitable 
or both sides Oer cadre actively takes part in aany political campaigns, 
euch @6 propagesds campaiens associated with party congresse* and, sore pre- 


cieelw. in all ewente of « solitical and ideological asture. 


The second period of the ecedemy’s existence, after October 1956, was ushered 
in with a Seated discussion within the echool community ower the organizational 
structure and stedw profile. The program of studies had to be adapted to the 

f the changing orgenization and technical equipping of the silitary 

and the erowine requirements of ideological-upbringing work among soldiers, 
vhoee Semeral preperation. culteral lewel and secial aaturity had grown 
comeiderab!y. Comeeqwent!y. the need erose and became manifested for giving 


hee cs 


wadesic studies a direction that would provide genuine theoretical knowledge 
in 3 icici: ond military history, militerw pedagogy. pevchology, sociology. 
i. © ss eeneral tectice and operational arte but above all would secquaint 
students wit © theor nd methodoloecy of party-pelitical work. Conse- 

ent was the creation of mew academic disciplines needed 


, | 
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The following professors have rendered, and in many cases continue to render, 
great assistance to the academy: Legowicz, Bazylow, Szczepanski, Nowacki, 
Wiatr, Oxon, Szczerba. They have contributed genuine knowledge to our 
academic community and continue to do so, helping to raise the level of 
teaching and inspiring subjects of scientific research. Solstering the 
school community with such a large body of civilian academicians has had a 
considerable influence on advancing the process of raising the scholarly 
Gidactic qualifications of the cadre. It has likewise created conditions 
for the academy's earning the right to confer doctoral degrees in history, 
pedagogy and psychology and, since 1966, doctor habilitatus degrees in 
historical sciences and military training. 


The Teachina-Educational Process and Research Efforts 


As a result of these achievements, conditions were created at the academy 

.or undertaking broadly conceived scholarly research. In 1967, a 3-year 
plan for such activity arose. In 1980, the implementation of a second 5-ycur 
plan of scholarly research was completed. The major directions of research 
concerned problems of the personality of the political officer, the effec- 
tiveness of ideological-upbringing work, the effect of historical experiences 
om the process of shaping the socialist consciousness of the nation, the 
character of the contemporary ideological struggle, selected questions of 
Polish hietery and the international workers’ movement, World War II and the 
history of the People’s Polish Army. 


A well-inteerated eveten of scholarly research was developed at the academy. 
Questions of the needs of ideological-upbringing practice in the military, 
the teaching process at the academy and higher officers’ schools and, finally, 
raieine the lewel of qualifications of the academic cadre, are in the fore- 
srownd. The subject of the efforts made in 1972 toward doctoral studies, 
both om campes and by correspondence, has likewise been researched. These 
endeavors have etepped up the process of the earning of academic qualifica- 
tions by the teaching cadre of higher officers’ schools. 


Todey. the ecedemic achlewements of WaP employees are published in numerous 
ub Leatioms. both domestic and foreig@. They are presented at naticnal and 
intermational echolarly seymposiums and conferences. The names of the repre- 
semtatives of ovr professorial staff are well known and highly regarced in 
Pollebh echelerehip; they eniow respect and command authority in the armed 


ries. 


. large erowp of academy employees actively participates in the work of the 
councils of mumerows research institutes, PAN committees and schools and in 
the publication of schelarily journals. We maintain close and constant con- 
tect with 62 Polish acadewic institutions. We also cooperate closely with 
the mlliterw ecademies of the socialist countries of the Warsaw Pact. We 
evchanee teaching experiences, we organize ‘oint scholarly conferences, ve 
u~dertake toiat research, we exchange research assistants to our autual 
siwantare end we strive toward temporary instructor exchanges. 


Je esteem especially the cooperation and assistance provided us from the 
beataning of our academy's existence by the Lenin Military Political 











Academy in Moscow. This was. especially at the deginning. comprehensive 
wesistance regarding the cadre anc progr - Later in the development of 
“AP. this cooperation was expressed the exchange of teaching and acadenic 
experiences. a8 well as Dy the systematic visits of student delegations 
stucving om their campus. 


rine the W wears of the academy's existence, the academic cadre has gained 
in streneth. Currently it includes 11 professors, i7 docent doctors habili- 
tatus, 5 docent doctors and 7s doctors. It is a military cadre that earned 

s academic qualifications at the acadesy, a cadre that makes use of a 
wealth of military experience, is ideologically seasoned and identifies with 
the academy and the calling of politicai officer; it is a cadre with high 
ideological-moral and theoretical qualifications. But since we do not wish 
to retire into our own military shell, the scademy employs over a dozen pro- 
fessors and doctors habilitatus, civilian academic emplovees, on 4 permanent 
basis. This is of tremendous significance for owr profiting from the teach- 
ine experience eained in civilian schooling, it enriches academic work at the 
cadet und it provides intellectual stimulation toward improving all spheres 
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The reform of study programs carried out in 1977 opens the third period of 
. ‘ment. After 25 vears of experience, the acadeny 
entered ite mature period. Now candidates for study are graduates of higher 
fimarilw in politica! science. The }-vear program of 
master’s studies is conéucted in three faculties: pedagogical science; 
science, which erew from the former history faculty with a sepe- 


cialization in the area of historical and political ecience; and economic 
science. These faculties train future political officers, military economists 
nd specialists in the field of defense planning. Thus, today the acadeny 
ssesses three directions of on-campus study. encompassing six specializa- 
r studies includes 6u ts indispensable for the work of every 


‘leer, as well a6 reculrements for the mester*’s degree in the 
epecializa / cal ecience, history and poiit- 
ical economy. Approximately 65 percent of the hours in the pian of studies 


rticular feculties are designed to increase militarv-pedagogical quali- 
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tions and the practical skill of directing sartyv-poiiticai work in 
. s this way. reeardliess of the direct sf etudy. the educational 
pes the homogeneous silhouette of e politica! ffiicer. 
eT at te. & . ieher officere” echools, dif- 
‘ eta rom the academy student f former veaere. rom 1951] to 
=t rity were : itical otficere with « gereat desl of iife 
; ‘ft ‘ ©erTiecnce ev in". : @ese 4 ' the save credentiais Ae 
ti emic < re of the ec? . Moet dae participated im war; they had 
: st rugezles , io, rvine in reeguiar write 
mite. “ar sé enters the wilitary throweh the so-called 
: ec Tuitment ertaken throweh the initiative of the PPR | Polis? 





#orkers’ Party) in 1944. They likewise included graduates of SKOR [Reserve 
Officer Cadet School?) called into professional silitary service. Despite 
certain weaknesses in their general preparation for undertaking studies, 
they browght to their work at the school attitudes of party commitment, 
sincere interest in learning and a sense of ideclogical-soral fellowship 
between stedent« and instructors. Many graduates of those years now occupy 
leadership posic .os in the ailitary party-political apparatus. 


During the second period, particularly from 1958 to 1967, graduates of the 
Politica! Officers’ School in Lods predominated at WAP. These were officers 
who most often had volunteered for military service and asde the choice of 

a military profession from « sense of conviction. Before entering the aili- 
tary, 4 considerable number of them had actively worked in the ranks of the 
IM ‘Rural Youth Union) or the Z™P [Polish Youth Union]. After completing 
their studies, these students applied themselwes well to ideological-educative 
work in military units; thev became sterling leaders of soldiers’ groups and 
tried and tested directors of ideological-educative work. Today they aske 

up the nucleus of the senior cadre of military political officers. 


Since \%), officers in active service retrained for the political apparatus 
have beeun to predominate amone students. Ouite often, these have been com- 
trades selected for positions of party committee secretaries in military waits. 
After a stint of several vears in party work, they found their life’s calling 
in it. Their preparation was based primarily on seif-education; hence in 
thei studies thew hed certain difficulties in the mastery and systematizing 
of the broad isswes of social knowledge. However, they were sincerely 
interested in learning. 


The mew generation of etedents has a broader and more fundamental socioc- 
hietorica!l and politica) preparation, to which 46 percent of their total 
clases time hae been dewoted during WSO [Higher Officers’ School|]. These 

are officers with inquiring minds, intellectual competency and broad social 
and culture! interests. Generally, they are well prepared practically for 
their profession, partly because of the vear of practical experience that 
thew receive ae platoon commanders following their Jrd year of studies, which 
is combined with their acting a© temporary deputy company commanders for 
eolitica!l affaires. Before thew embork on their etudies, they heve at least 
? weare of experience a6 political ‘!retructors for battalions or deputy com- 
ers for political affaires. Thus, they are political officers by choice, 
mviction end bw preperation. Their relative vouth and their good 

‘ary apd theoretical preparation place them in good stead for under- 
tudles, for deepening their soctoprofessione!] knowledge and for 

arn is th mlifieations of pelitical officer. 


> oe 4 


F ‘ the Politica! Officer 


evelopment of owr echool, there was the eredua!l development of the 
tic * formetletine the eoe!l of traintne end educating the ereéuste 
« & sode!l pereemality,. corresponding to the secial comditions of the politi- 
‘fleer’s work. Tile model is expressed in euch Gocumente as the aodel 
stulated for an officer of owr military, the principles end procedure of 
ire operation end the principles of ethice of an [LP] People’s Polish 














t sth the personal it del of the political officer is 

ideal. it is « pre‘'ection of the stipulated personality 
tiona reat ion. m ci we band, it takes into consideratica 
es of the awerage croup of officers and their personality 


they are presented sow end as they howe scoumulated and developed 
ree of the JS-veer history of the siliterw. On the other hand. it 

thetic knowledce ncerning the role of the political offices ia 

i the assecieted tasks, whose dependable fulfillaent requires 

salifications, particulariy ideciogical end moral qualifications. 

mm owtetending individual who completely corresponds to the ides! 
exist. Deepite thie, the idesl plays a practical role. It repre- 
asie for evaluating people, it encourages self-evaluation end the 

f ome*s actions and it ie at once a sowrce and an inetrument of 
--wil is specially importent tor party-military schools. 
every stage of social development--including in the armed forces-- 
jemands om the political officer, enriching ais personality sodei 
ties. a estant feature of the political officer’s personality 
e entire istory of LWP has been, and comtinwes to be, the commit- 
smd principle in the implementation of the party progran, 
faith im the theoretical werecity end the soral rectitude of 
iet ideology. In the current socionelitical situation of our 
. *s wheswally complex and ful! of tension, the properties of the 
vrerationa’) methods of the political officer include their high 

sell in maintaining direct and comstent comtact with the aj ilitery 

ad their frank, sincere hesitating discussion of a1] the social 

, — eT euime thie community. Ob‘ectivity,. retionslien and 

itiems are the properties that ‘ncrease respect for the politica! 
s authority and build confidence in hin. Today those offi- 
appreciated who, adhering to principles, ob'iectively, without 
» without beine argumentative. present the rights of 
t Sle” wermment. patientivy and calely mnow Sow to 
* ' te itics situati in the cowntry anc, against 
» t Lasas if armec torces. 
itia — perational style for the political officer 
“arviet-Lemninist smowledge, the skill ¢ ee this knowledge in 
. 6 the execution of « criti melwvweis of social phenomena 
' eve mente. trends. 
aneT t mliities of the itical officer incivuée concern 
: : roper atmosphere in the community, sensitivity to 
ere re. the whity of werd and deed, & Sve 
' ines and reepect fog heman worth in every 
tiv : se Wa m ecuca@tion to be an important, 
tudente., Cations. fresuitese in 
th en * th ipereerfiate contents and 
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ned ‘ am atmosphere « mutwua | 








truet end ceepect of teachers and students. This partnership assumes the 
active participetion of stedente; it demands their independent intellectusl 
efforts and the teacher’s individuslized approach to thee. This seans 
creating setedy copditions te enable each student to work, asking aaxiaue 
wee of his tote! lectus’ potential. 


The sethodelogical Sweis of molding the percomality of the political officer 
during Sis etedies is the amity of teaching. training and scholarly research. 
In thie Glalectical amity, we treat training a6 the gost important element. 
it \emds this process an ideological direction and represents the asin source 
of stegemt ectivien. Set only does teaching serve cognitive gosls but it 
sepperte end enriches the contents of training. Learning tasks conducted by 
the cadre end. to « lesser extent, by students in academic circles teach 
independent thowght,. trait intellectual curiosity end are a theoretical check 
of the lewel of preparation for work in unites. 


The entire wealth of forme of party work cultiwated at the school has the 
purpose of etrengthening the wnity of teaching. training and scholarly 
research Dy setting high moral reguirements for party senders, ideological 
comiteent and « sense of duty and responsibility for the state and con- 
tinwed Gevelopment of the academy as well. 


Durine the 30 veare of ite existence, our school has trained 4 great many 
political officere with high prefessional qualifications. They include 

33} eradwates with doctor habilitetes degrees, 347 eraduates with doctoral 
fecrees and 3,500 ereduates with master’s degrees. Searly 9,000 political 
fficere hewe completed variows tyres of postgraduate work and long-tere 

end short-term courses. This input of the acadery inte the development of 

the armed forces hee been ereatly esteemed by state authorities, who erprersed 
their epprectation in the ewarding of the Order of the Banner of Labor First 
lace by the Couwned! of State of the PRL jm 1971. 


™ the Oth eeniwereary of WAP, im March 1981 we held @ ceremonial meeting 
i the scademy"s scedemic council. The purpose of this seeting was neither 
tee formal reeeenition of the anniversary mer the creation of circumstances 
Seeetiong eof the echee!*s achiewementse. Semeing the worth of what we have 
ited wit’ ow telet efferte ower the 30 years and cur wm potential, ve 
ve\) ewere of the geov weaknesses of cur work and the numerous lisita- 
‘ome om th@ @ewelepment of the echool. Abowe a4!1, we are aware of the needs 
f toe ellitery ene sectety end our scademic,. political end ideological tasks 


esematicg from theese seeds. The strength indiepensable for fulfilling these 
reske will be born of the recelleetion of the roed that we have treveled 
t Pe et ec hbilewemente of the echeo!l, tweet ae fantliarity with the 
sive tredition of the mation end ite @eilitary and the conviction of 


e tlehteeee of the eoclaltet seocta!l proeream enm’wance this strength. 


f eaemiwereery hee come at @ particularly €ifficult and trying period in 
the Life f the cowstryw. The continuing sectopelitica! situation is the 








subject of deep concern at our school. We observe the events taking place 
with alarm. Since the beginning. however, we have been able to distinguish 
between the forces of the socialist process of renewal and the forces that 
ride the righteous wave of workers’ protest against corruption in social 
life, aspiring to implement their own, essentially antisocialist, goals. 

Our military and, together with it, our school arose thanks to the party and 
under its leadership. It maintains close fellowship with it and is imbued 
with a sense of responsibility to serve the cause of the nation, socialiss 
and the party faithfully and steadfastiy. We are facing numerous threats 
endangering our national security. For this reason, we consider it our duty 
to take the offensive arainst the ideological diversion of Western centers 
as wel! as to repel the attacks of antisocialist forces menacing the basic 
assumptions of our system and its ftundasental political and ideological 
principles. We are on the side of all who combine their desire for the 
socialist renewal of the fatherland with an absolute dismissal of forces 
interested in creating anarchy and instability in social life, in fomenting 
cension and sowing unrest and in negating the past achievements of People’s 


 - 
F anc. 


A political struggle is being waged in our country. It is decisive and 

requires «nowledge, fortitude, courage and political skill. It demands a 

tremendous mobilization of attitudes. The real values of people are revealed 
this struggle. Socialism must emerge stronger from this battle. The 

roblems confronting socialist renewal must be overcome in accordance vith 

the principles of law-abidingness and socialist democracy. Wo one may be 

ermitted to disrupt this process. 


we swe confirmed our ideologicai-moral maturity and our faithfulness to 
: many times in the We-vear history of our school. Today ve are 
likewise ready to execute every sort of task required of us in defense of 











KIELCE VOIVODSHIP /7ARTY PLENUM HELD 
Plenum Agenda 
Kielce SLOWO LUDU in Polish 18 Jan 82 pp 1, 3 


[Text] Last Saturda, a plenary session of the PZPR Voivodship 
Committee in Kielce took place, devoted to a discussion of the 
tasks of the woivodship party organization in the present sccio- 
political sitwation. The deliberations took place in the pres- 
ence of Prof Marian Orzechowski, secretary of the PZPR Central 
Committee, and Kazimierz Matwiejuk, plenipotentiary of the PZPR 
Central Committee in the Kielce Voivodship, as well as members 
of WKR and WEKKP Presidiums, first secretaries of local and 

pient party echelons and heads of regional centers for party 
WOTK. 


In bis imeugural oddrese, the first secretary of the Kielce Voivodship PZPR Comit- 
tee, Macle| Lubcerwneki, declared that under the current martial law what counts 
most is the duration and effectiveness of the wot. of every party member. We 
should do ewerything to assure the rapid implementation of the just proposals and 
resolutions adopted at present and at the previous plenary meetings. Following 

13} December of last year the voivodship-level party echelon has not ceased direct- 
ing the work of party organizations and setting tasks in the course of regional 
eetings and deliberations of the aktiv. Today's plenum should revise the scope 

ff these tasks and determine the ways of implementing them fully and as rapidly as 


possible. 


migational matters were discussed by the secretary of the PZPR Voivodship Com- 
i\WK|, Marian Surma, who presented information on the self-declared attitudes 
| the members of voivodship party authorities. Following a brief discussion on 
the proposal of the executive board of the PZPR KW, the plenum relieved two members 
of the PZPR KW of their functions. Membership of the KW Commission for Political 
rk in Youth Milieus was changed and the Commission for Women's Affairs was ap- 
' J. 


ia iwtfg 


« PZPR KW plenum unanimously appointed Jaroslaw Motyka, director of the Faculty 
Aericulture, Food Economy and Foresiry at UW [Kielce Voivodship Office] to the 
mney on the executive board and to the post of secretary for social and agri- 

uitural affairs at the Voivodship Committee. (A brief biography of Comrade 

‘otwka is published elsewhere in this issue.) 


~ 
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During the program, a report of the executive board of the PZPR KW on “Tasks of 
the Voivodship Party Organization in the Present Sociopolitical Situation” was 
presented by the secretary of the party KW, Marian Surma. 


Lighteen participants in the plenum took part in the discussions. It was con- 
cluded with a speech by the secretary of the PZPR Central Committee, Marian 
Orzechowski. 


After listening to the discussions, the Kielce PZPR KW unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution outlining the specific tasks facing the party echelons and organizations 
of the Kielce area in the current sociopolitical situation. 


After the deliberations, the first secretary of the PZPR KW, Maciej Lubczynski, 
pointed to the need for all party members to identify themselves with its program 
and objectives. “It is important for us to listen to the voice of the workers and 
carry out their directives and expectations. After all, we in our party are the 
advance guard of the working class. While solemnly celebrating the upcoming 37th 
anniversary of the liberation of our cities and countryside, we should dwell in 
ur thoughts on the program and accomplishments of our predecessor, the Polish 
workers Party. We should utilize its experience and achievements in the present 
difficult period of restoring to the party its forcefulness of action, political 
authority and position within the working class and the entire society.” 


Executive Board Report 


Kielce SLOWO LUDU in Polish 18 Jan 62 p 3 


‘Text | The sociopolitical and economic situation of this country following August 
1980 and the steady growth of the factors deepening the crisis so tangibly felt 
»y the entire society led to a grave threat to the state late last year. 


rts of the authorities to alleviate the consequences of the crisis proved 
ineffective owing te the uncompromising actions of forces hostile to socialissa. 
The structures and organs of the state were ceasing to function, the national 
my was collapsing and the living conditions of the population vere becoming 


ime re ingiy difficult. 


Internal division within the nation was growing as a result of the incessant stok- 

ine of hatred of the authorities, provocation of conflicts, and the organization 
11] kinds of protest actions and strikes as well as appeals for physical vio- 

ence against party members and elimination of the party from labor establishments. 


tC oth sfacturing plants, including those in the Kielce area, interpersonal 
relations steadily worsened, the process of weakening the authority of the manage- 


mnt personnel and technical supervisors deepened, discipline grew loose and labor 
productivity declined. Tensions and conflicts in other milieus also grew, espe- 
ally at Kielce schools, where they ultimately manifested themselves in a strike 
irt of the students and the teaching cadre. in the Kielce countryside private 


farmers beean to renege on their contracts to sell agricultural produce to the 





This was accompanied by an escalation of actions by the Independent Self-CGoverning 
Trade Union (NSZZ) Selidarity, especially by its extremist activists who inteaded 
to intensify social tensions and weaken the economy and authority of the state. 
They consistently continued hostile propaganda actions. At some labor establish- 
ments, perfidiouws plans for physical violence against the party vere even prepared, 
as reflected in the intentions to form groups armed with sticks, helmets, sharp- 
edged weapons, etc., ironically termed “workers' militia.” 


Martial Law as the Supreme Necessity 


in face of the growing threat of the loss of statehood, confrontation and blood- 
shed, and after the authorities had exhausted all possibilities for national agree- 
ment, the decree of 12 December 1981 of the Council of State introduced martial law 
in the country. The first moves by the Military Council of National Salvation 
[WRON] established 13 December, including the internment of a sxoup of the most 
dangerous individuals, effectively foiled the implementation o/ adventurist plans. 


As throughout the entire country, the people of our voivodship at first responded 
with ereat anxiciy to the declaration of martial law, expressing particular fears 
that events might lead to a national disaster, as well as hopes tuat the authori- 
ties would not abandon initiated reforms and the process of renewal. Gradually, 
though, people began to realize the justice of such radical measures with the ob- 
ject of normalizing the situation in the country. 


This ‘s ewidenced by the fact that in the Kielce Voivodship during this period 
there have not been anv major incidents, except sporadic attempts to foment con- 
fusion (e.g., at the foundry in Charsznica and at KZWP). An actual strike was 
organized only at two departments of the M. NOWOTKO Steel Plant in Ostrowiec, by 
several radical Solidarity activists. In an already difficult situation on 14 De- 
cember, the conflict was resolved solely by political methods, without force. 


More then e month has passed since the introduction of martial law. We observe in 

all mi.leus an increase in social and work discipline, an improved implementation 

of plan taeks, and greater operativeness of managerial and supervisory cadres. 

The performance of trade and supply services has improved despite continuing dif- 
ities. Negative phenomena such as violations of law, speculation, waste of 

public property, crime and parasitiem are being combatted with increasing effec- 

tiveness. The public has resporded with gratification to the introduction of the 
ree of the [universal] duty of work by the Council of Ministers. 


rtv ls Regaining Strength 


"he voivodehip party organization is slowly beginning to regain its strength and 
siveness. A uniform front of action and support for perty authorities could 
reated in our voivodship, which undoubtedly facilitated tackling new tasks. 
1’ their efforts so far and for their truly communist attitude, we address to 
comrades our * acknowledgment aud gratitude. 


eany party organizations, we observe increased activity of the executive boards. 
KZ*s |factory committee] and OOP's [department party o1ganizations] of the 
rty evaluated the sociopolitical situation in their plants end, on this basis, 











adopted targets for the current work of POP [basic party organizations] and OOP. 
Tasks for individual party members are assigned in an inadequate manner. 


Various initiatives are being undertaken to enhance the importance and authority 
of OOP and party-organization secretaries in the milieus of their operation. For 
example, at the Iskra FLT [Roller Bearings Factory] the KZ secretariat conducted 
talks from this standpoint with all production department heads and OOP secre- 
taries to specify tasks for administrative and political guidance. At the [party] 
organizations of the larger labo; establishments, the frequency and attendance at 
meetings improved markedly. However, this process is still too slow and does not 
extend to all party members, especially in rural organizations, from which ve re- 
ceive alarming messages that some of them have major problems in organizing party 
mectings. 


Action is underway to purge the party of persons who are vacillating, deficient 

in ideology or have been susceptible to the antiparty propaganda of Solidarity. 

The process of attitude-declaration by party-authority members at all levels who 
belong to NSZZ Solidarity is ending. 


From 13 December 1981 through 9 January 1982, the following took place within the 
hielce Voivodship party organizations: 


--58>5 persons have been deleted from the PZPR membership roster, with the largest 
‘roportion, 126, associated with the strike at the M. NOWOTKO Plant; 


~-li2 persons have been expelled from the party, including 99 from the M. NOWOTKO 


Plant; 


--107 party reprimands and reminders were administered, of which most--84--vere 


iti \ trowiec, 
--9 party organizations have been disbanded; 


--169 party membership cards have been surrendered, with most--50--in Kielce, fol- 
lowed by 13 in Ostrowiec, 9 in Sitkowka-Nowiny and 8 in Skarzysko. 


Simce the purge has not been completed, conclusions should be drawn in an espe- 
cially deliberate manner regarding workers but strictly regarding the managerial 
ind supervisory cadres, etc. 


¢ executive boards of party echelons at all levels and KZ are reviewing and 
evaluating managerial and party cadres and, in justified instances, drawing appro- 
riate mclusions. For example, the general directors of the Malogoszcz Cement 
lent, the Kielee Paper Products Plant and the Kielce PRELBUD have been instantly 
recalled through an emergency procedure, as has been the director for commercial 
‘fairs at the NOWINY ZCW [Cement-Limestone Works]. Others to be recalled vere 

ur gmina heads, nine chairmen and directors of the Voivodship Union of Agricul- 
tural Circles and Organizations [WZKOIR); eight chairmen, deputy chairmen and 
directors of the Voivodship Union of Agricultural Cooperatives |[WZSR]; three chair- 
en f agricultural producer cooperatives; three chairmen of housing construction 


meratives; and the head of the State Social Assistance Home tor Adults. 








in a situation more difficult than ewer, the party sust rebuild its authority and 
regain the trust of the broad masses of the public, especially the working class. 
This requires that the party regain cohesiveness, unity and wilitancy while at the 
same time eliminating any symptoms of internal veakening and ideological vacilia- 
tion. 


Everyday activities require tight discipline and flexibility assuring the full 
implementation of party tasks. It is up to us how we will utilize the interin 
period of martial law to rebuild normal functioning of the party and effectiveness 
ind operation of action of all its echelons and basic organizations. Activities 
should be so organized that the work force, working people of all milicus, would 
ieel that the party is needed, that it deals with their life problems and that it 


is their party. 
Party Members tc Provide Example at Work 


A crucial task ensuing from the difficult economic situation is to intensify ac- 
tions to increase production, especially to meet the needs of the market and agri- 
culture. Inepiration end persuasion alone are not enough to achieve this goal. 
Every party member should provide an example through model fulfillment of working 
duties. The personal comsitment of party members should manifest itself not only 
at their places of work and at party meetings. They should worthily represent the 
party in any situation and demonstrate readiness to participate actively in the 
s©lution of difficult problems. 


In connection with economic reform and the possibility of all kinds of complica- 
tions and tensions during the initial period of reform, the party organizations 
should inspire and activize the operations of plant economic reform teams, espe- 


cially in such fields as the range and cost of production, employment and price 
issues, organization, labor productivity, etc. 
\ task of primary importance to party echelons and organizations in rural communi- 


ties is to contribute to the most rapid possible completion of the organization of 
i welfare commissions at labor establishments. The suspension of trade union 
ities should not be sllowed to affect the state of social services for the 
.orce adversely. 


in the current activities of the party echelons and organizations in rural conm@u- 
ties, a basic task is to contribute to an efficient and full implementation of 
regulations ensuing from the martial law decree of the Council of State and 
iopeal of WRON to Polish farmers. This should result in the complete fulfili- 
ut bw farmers of their obligation to deliver farm produce in accordance with 
‘rocurement contracts and to enter new contracts for deliveries soon. In the 


iblicity mpaign conducted jointiv with ZSL [United Peasant Party] as well as 
with individual farmers, emphasis should be placed on pointing to the 
itv of interests of agricultural producers with the interests of society as 
whole, as well as to the economic .nterrelationship and independence of town 
mtry, cities and villages. 
whole of political work in the villages, priority is given to strengthen- 


ne party's forces. Some rural party organizations have recently been inac- 
vod have net held any meetings for several months. Within such organizations 











the party members should be verified [for loyalty] as soon as possible and the 
normal functioning of POP should be resumed, also as soon as possible. in justi- 
fied cases, the possibility of disbanding a given organization and transferring 
its members to another should also be considered. It is becoming necessary for 
patty organizations to achieve greater influence on the socioeconomic life of 
rural communities. In ideological-educational activities, attention should be 
paid to creating a climate of support by rural inhabitants for the organs of the 
authorities and for the decisions that they take. 


The party should place under its special care the ZSMP [Union of Polish Socialist 
Youth) and ZMW [Union of Rural Youth) youth organizations. Their social and work 
imitiatives and cultural activities should be supported, and greater commitment 
to solving the current problems of the rural milieu should be demonstrated. 


Larceny) and Disorganization Should Not be Tolerated 


with's all party elements it is necessary to continue morale-building and monitor- 
ing activities so as to combat resolutely and effectively negative social phenos- 
ema, especially waste of property, mismanagement, speculation and the underground 
economy. Wherever necessary, party organizations should initiate the formation 

rivil defense detachments to support the activities of the army and militia in 
maintaining law and order. 


There is a need for continuing current evaluation of the political attitude and 
operating efficiency of the management cadres at enterprises, institutions and 
territorial economic administration agencies and to propose on this basis changes 
im justified cases. We should resolutely put an end to any informal agreements 
nd cronviem as well as combat conformist attitudes, special privileges and pri- 
wate interests. At the same time it is necessary to tackle the problem of train- 
ing & management-cadre reserve that would be ready as needed to replace the cur- 
rent managers inmediatelyv. 


in the whole of the party's activities, ideological, propaganda and information 
work is of wnusually great importance. If it is to produce the expected results, 
: irty aktiv must strengthen their ties with the large numbers of persons di- 
working poste--both with party members and with non-party members. 
it possible to shape healthy attitudes of people and to eliminate 
eit consciousness lying slegens an@ a disterted image of the party and 
os as well as of the nation's cevelopment prospects. Special emphasis 
sat be placed on pointing to the guarantees that, despite the restrictions it 
mposes, the state of martial law provides for continuing the socialist line of 
newal. loeconemic reforms and democratization of the country’s life. 


ree of everyday party work, the broadest possible public should be made 
' the gravity of the situation and legal obligations ensuing from the state 
‘ial law, as well as of the fact that the rapid restoration of tranquility, 
ration of the economy and shortening of the martial law period hinge on 


ittitwde of all citizens. 











\ll party echelons and plant committees sust intensify training and propagands 
work on adapting programs to actual needs. in view of the compiex politica) 

Situation in the culturai, scientific and educational cocupunities,. there is 4 
nees to cevote special attention to the work of the party organizations active 


im these (ommunities. The chie! emphasis should be placed on winning the menbers 
f these communities ower to the party’s policy ard activities, shaping an appro- 


riate political atmosphere and assuring the proper functioning of regular and 


er ools and educational institutions. The verification of the attitudes 
of teachers and lecturers at higher schools and of the effectiveness of perfor- 
mance of party committees within the cultural apd educational communities should 
© completed as soon as possible. 
X tivities of party orgenizgations in the journalistic community also should 
he Gere aggressive. It le secessary to infer the proper conciusions from the re- 
ent verif stiom of attitedes of individual gembers of that community. We gust 
‘ rteain that editorial etatfis comsist of persons who accept the program and 
4 party, do mot support opposition political programs and take an uw 


sition against political séversaries. 


it liv impertemt task to intensify political-educational work with the 
ith. ’ i compenityv party organizations showld extend their political ac- 
tivities ft ny people who do not belong to anv association and recruit the gost 
‘alu .ndividvuals for membership in socialist youth uwntons. We should contrid- 
ute to t trengthenis ‘f the ideological and political unity of the youth move- 
nd Jeve lopment of cooperation among youth organizations. The ZS? should 
rt in its efforte toe broaden ite influence on young workers, anJ espe- 


ine echoole attached to labor estadil iahmente. 


L part wittees should devote special attention to ideological- 
education work mu the wouth. The party’s influence on women’s and veterans’ 
reanizations at -reative,. economic and technical sesoctations should be svsetem- 
‘ need. Cooperation with the aliied political partiee--the United 
ind the Democratic Party--in implementing common political, social 
f consolidating all forces to surmount the crisis shoulc be 
, jliment of the tasks facing the party, an important role is piaved by 
ieslio mder party echelons. Their current morale-building and soni- 
ie ild be markedly toteneified and extended to various domains 
| le i : izing perty work within iocail government agencies is to 
’ the recent] tablished regional centers of party work. This poses 
t ifatu , oh iwodship committee the task of providing these certers 
g per sat ind ete Teen aseistance. 
tivities waged by 411i party elements should be subordinated to 
" : | achieving it favorabie to the full impie- 


the « Lliet preerem for the renewal of life and reecwe of the 














cowntry from ite crisis. Party echelons and organizations should actively partici- 
pate im the formetion of Civic Committees of Mations] Salvation [OKOE)], which 
should arise in labor establishments, institutions, cities, guineas and villages. 
Persons enjoying creat suthority with « their occupations] eailiews as well as 
ceputies, councilors, reserve officie:s and the aktiv of sociopolitical organiza- 
tions should be recruited for the work of these committees. In their everyday 
activities, the party echelons and organizations should organize broa’ s~wblic sup- 
pert for the WRON’s program, participate in the fulfillment of the tasie posed by 
the WRON and closely cooperate with plenipotentiaries and commissioners of ccamit- 
tees for national defense. 


The current vear confronts us with great, responsible and difficult tasks of polit- 
ical work. in implementing these tasks, let us always bear in mind the public com- 
mente of Comrade Wojciech Jaruzeleki, uttere” 1 13 December last year: 


“Despite the mietakes made and bitter defeats, the party continues to be an active 
and «creative force in the process of historical changes. In order to exercise 

« leadership mission effectively and cooperate fruitfully with its allied forces, 
it mest base itself on righteous, modest and courageous people--on those vio in 
mw commenitw would serwe the name of soldiers for social justice, for national 
welfare. This will primarily decide the party's authority among the nation. Such 


ire the party's prospects.” 
Discussions bv Delegates 
Kielce SLOWO LIDU in Polish 18 Jan 862 p & 
Text | dvislaw Kowalski, PZPR Voivodship Committee secretary 
‘be exercise of its leading role by the Marxist-Leninist party is directly linked 


to ite cadre policy. This is precisely why our cadre and the party’s presence in 
lentes bed been attacked so ferociously. Many directors and managers repulsed 


ese attacks with a resoluteness vorthy of esteem, the more so considering that 
ey ha one to relw on for assistance. But also some had submitted for selif- 


ery! purposes, a6 well as--worse even--some serving our enemies. Then differ- 

ont partv-orgenization bosses displayed different attitudes, including an untesist- 
na abandonment of cadre policy. Sut sometimes cadre policy could be implemented 

with owr participation in accordance with the provisions of the decree of the er. 

terpriee and workers* self-government. These latter party organizations enjoy 
ithentic authority. 


“ Meet learn to select cedres through competition. Here a proper evaluation sys- 


" ting great attention to the issue of workers’ self-government, 
+. pou ; ; pillar et the social and economic reform underway. we regard 
rkere” self-government a= 4 complement of democratic rule, whereas the creators 

«lf-governing “Polish Commonwealth” had viewed it as a tool for their 
hiti< ‘machinations. 








The trade utiow sowement has been suspended, but we aust be comscious of its 
ietere--which we willl begin to shape even mow. One thing is certain: it shall 
mot be wtilized for political purposes and it may sot take s position hostile 
tS owe party. 


We should attach tremendous importance to the work of the social [welfare] commie- 
sioms, which otfer room for action by genuine trade unionists and civic leaders 
regardices of the sesociation to which they belonged, but which decisively excludes 
politica, alechietmakers. 


 efgineer and economist intelligentsia stands at a crossroads. its views in- 
flwence the ewtire work force. We gust pose to the intelligentsia the tasks of 
populerizing the reform and the activities relating to streamlining production. 
it may becom necessary to alter the nomenclature of production and relocate the 
work force on @ large ecale. All these matters should be known to the plant di- 
rectors and party organizations as well as to the economic agencies of local 

Sut horities. 


The fundamental behest of the party is to work with the working class. This is 

the bealthiest ciass in owr society and, if party work is committed and consistent, 
we can gain the confidence of that class such more rapidly than that of other 
strata of society. 


The immediate futwre will be decisive to us. The regulation of retail prices and 
the . treduction of new economic principles are not creating a favorable ata- 
sphere. Rescuing the country from the crisis will be dome at a certain cost. We 
do care a@ to who will bear that coset and that is why we protect the lower wage- 
arters se will introduce the reform in spite of martial law and in spite of 


, 


we heet’s ecometmic reetrictione=--there is no road back. 


Mla w ligeresei, superintendent of education and upbringing 
More than i4 teachers work in the Kielce Voivodeship. Of these, 38 percent are 
metibe fs Sewenty-five percent belonged to the Polish Teachers Union [ZHP] 


ent. to Selidarity; further, 599 percent of the teachers have a higher 
beckeground. Howewer, nearly WOO persons were hired without formal 


— 


—. Thew are chiefly teaching in rural schoois. 


. the echools operate normally. in the Kielce area there have 

riier ileetences of participation by young people in protest actions. 
rities face two basic taske: evaluating the performance and 
wiminietratore and teachers and evaluating the quality of teach- 


. — > : > ¥ 
is. J 3— be thie utuTre. 


me @en be ralseed regarding the echoo) administrators, but accord- 


itien bw ti itlce of the superintendent of education, certain 
re. ’ well as teachers, heve adopted « walt-and-see attitude. 
wit t her @ erp | re whderwey. ‘Topethber with the party organizations we 


ring their ferther professional eultability. We are attempting to win 
feest possible oumber of persons whose knowledge and experience suit 








them for the difficult work of teaching, the more so as the asture of this vork 
must be somewhat altered. So far it has been dominated by excessive forusliss. 
Chats, appesl and mectings were offered to the youth. This gust be changed. The 
atticude of the teachers gust begin to c. mt above all, because this priasrily af- 
fecte and orients work with the youth in the classroce. 


Jreula Erryestom, member of the WRN [Voiwodship People’s Council] Presidium, chair- 
pereon of the Municipal Board of the League of Polish Women (LEP) in Wlossczow 


The introduction of martial law in this country has produced gany changes. De- 
structive phenomena are being halted, and order and discipline are returning. The 
difficult battle to regain the party’s authority is in progress. Of tremendous 
importance to the conduct of this battle are the attitudes of both rank-and-file 
P2PR members and the aktiv, or leadership. There can be no place within the party 
for dishomest people who are indifferent to injustice and evil. Nothing demoral- 
izes society as gwch as the feeling of injustice. 


in every miliew in owr country we geet agany wise and valuable ist.4Aividusis, who 
want to, and cen, work well. Our society displays a high moral level and increas- 
ingly higher professional and vocational as well as general qualifications; hence, 
im Our perty work we should devote more attention to improving the leadership 
cadre and strengthening the prestige of the authorities, because this affects to 
lafge extent the success of social undertakings. The authorities may not be 
lowed, but thew must be reepected. In order to be respected, they must act on the 
basis of justice and wiedonr. 
Stomnlelew Borowlec, Firet Plant Party Committee secretary at the NOSINY 7Ch | Cement- 


2 Tes t OT works | 


the NOWLM) Cement Worke, the PIPR Committee has alwave attempted to adhere to 


the ; ition ef an honest partner. Hence we had no strikes at our plant. But 

distressing thines also took place; stone other things. the piaht @enhagement vas 

wre wllline te parley with Solidarity than with the party organization. Four 
rectore sow declared that they ate resigning from the union, but one cirector 

id make thie decleration. Before and now, the party organization has always 
ttempted to care for the entire plent crew. Attention was aiso paid to improving 


mic performance and protecting property. The Plant Committee for Rational 
(TRON) wae formed. in addition, 80,000 clotws was collected for flood 


the eeeeciation wanted to shut down the plant, although cement 
d. : party organization did net agree. KZ [Plant Party Committee) 
emets iaterwemned in ewerw place. As @ result, production continues. in the 
" ccember 1981, improper trade in cement began to be suspected. Large 
tit were eold not te those needing this bulldirg material but to those who 
to enrich themeelwese. This matter mucet be rapidly investigated and cicared 








fom tow wicet, bead of the Department of Science, Education and Culture, FIZPR 


the @clemtific, egwcatiomal ané cultural communities are attitudes and emotions 
Geriving ‘rom Meeslanic mrthe that order in the world begins with Poland. Our ia- 
tellipenmte!is cwet get rid of thie notion and repair what it has demageé. Sesides, 
the lotelligeatela dees sot have to foot the bill for what happened before 13 De- 
emer. we will sot emerge from thie «itwation unless teachers, scientists and 
oultereal workere do their part. We gust analyze the cadres to identify those on 
“hom we can Tely, those who are certain and those who are against us. Political 
ties tweet be individualized, comdéuwcteé from the inside; thie is s goral and 
eiitical problem. There are no easy solutions in the party; we gust find sole 
tiems te these matters, above ali, throwgh persuasion. 


e education of th, simce the late 19460°s and early 1950°s, we have not 
licit e@wcational program. The secularian of echools, the principle of 
tolerance, has beet vieleted; religiows instrection has been introduced in some 
Se. ; , in28 a8 1 ene. tive .eewe. 
t t strikes, the faculty failed to pretect young people froe a handful 
iat rom ¢ independent Association of Students (NZS). A resolute atti- 
tude w ac king To retain popeiarity with etedentse, they preferred to be silent. 
; met .Mpertent thing le to dewote @ ereat deal of attention to the student 
™ vement Thie is meet important at higher educational inetitutions. 
— 7 , tiret eeecretarw of the PZPR Plant Committee at the Truck Plant 
: ~~ 


ration et FSC during martial lew is focused on ful- 
tio sted 5 January at the plenary session of the PZFR Plant 

mentions, among other things, strengthening the power 

aente of the organizati and the need for a declara- 


‘ erades whe perform party functions; tightening contacts 
na of ' eh Social let wth) circles; the seed for 
hose w* atributed ¢ we crisie of credibility and 
t © part Ll) sector party organizaticas continue 
ne t whi nest and to-the-point diecustions take place. The 
ssione ¢ reeign trom & Jerity on the growndse that it 
. ing to became a2 Political party. miv at certain depart- 
‘ lef techmicion, chief metallurgiet, service--and at 
lant. tle eed for eeclf-declaretion of attitude was 
«| {ft thie tepic has been avoided. 
. =. rmypeieted om the imitiatiwe of the Plant Party Come 
: Gaye. it attends to, among other things, 
, nee efeome ae well a¢ allocations of work cleth- 
‘ , 
"i té nm [| wWoTte me 8 Nese liecip.line afte noted. Thifty 


rial itione have been perform A 35pereomn Plant Committe 








ef Setiomal Salwation ‘we been formed. ite members include leading vorkers show- 
ims on appropriate civic attitede. The plant has been purified of hosti.ce flyer 
propecenda. Setweem August 1980 and the enc of 1981, 10 menbers and candidate 
members have been expelled from the party and 430 have been deleted. 


Miecrwslew Lieoweki, first secretary of the PZPR Menicipal-Gains Committee is 


Derine the current meetings at basic party orgenitations (POP), we are observing 
4 Tising level activity bw PZTR members. These meetings also produce anevers 
to the difficult questions of what is to be dome now and how the credibility end 


fust im owr party should be redbwiit. 


The ewalwation of the attitudes and behavior of PZPR members hinges on their posi- 
tion Teepecting the progrem implemented by POP. The degree of the commitment of, 


sey, ewety farmer can be ewaluated in measurable terms according to his fulfili- 
ment of precerement contracts for farm pro¢uce. Unfortunately not a1] party gene 
etfs im the countryside cope satisfactoril, with this task. in owr gmina we have 
tart to evaleate the party members among farmers according to this criterion. 
he wi : vealeate similarly al] party members who work in plants and operate 
'are 
| it od eocial work a well-directed and well-implemented cadre policy is em 
tremely important. The principel decisions hinge on the cadres, ané they should 
be made | mest individuals who ate therowghiy familiar with their ailieus. 
leslew Rebeak, firet secretary of the Plant Party Committee at the HN. NOWOTKO 
" : * plant following the declaration of martial iaw has been clowded 
wit sar rumors, geanv of them imaccwrate. Actually owr continuous-operetion de- 
f te newer stopped. They concinwed working 1) December last yeat. At & 
"cloci the morning. thowgh, the leader . Selidarity arriveé at owr pis? 
* ity. ev mot only fownd ehelter there but began to organize @ sttike 
n~heatth department. mtil 19 e*‘cleck in the @orning the workers sev- 
topped work but at the vee time refueed to etrike. The situation 
. ‘t the oew plant section, where «4 protest was undertaken by some 2,000 
“Mo.dey afternoon, the forces of public order errived at the pient. 


“serfs presented thelr demands Soon afterward the old section of the plant 
i 3 OO etrikere, and at 2 o*’clock in the gorning the 2,000 workers 


w secti dis ‘ttinwed their etrike. Nothing happened to anyone. Party 
ereuaded the workers of the pointleeseeness of the strike. At the Sew 
Me jeamt, where the situation wae @uth Bore threatening, & victory 
t maon-eensicel end resolute attitude of officers of the Polish 
. ’ me the lores | Peebal réer. 
wothere reported for work. Those who had organized 
wet celled from the party's ranke. We administered penalties end 


. 


4 m2! thet me ac my Department Party O*ganigaetion! sec- 
we! 1J pwoed. a t hy j : rt» Committee galned 21 sew membere. if 











écities, 20 persons Bad to be remowed from supervisory positions. MNoreover, 1) 
eTeoms Tesignued from the party and we accepted into our ranks 5 new comrades, 
DS? aenbers. Sroediy attended meetings are underway, devoted to good, specific 
clecussions. | propo@e that the consultations be extended in comnection with the 
proposes increases in the prices of food, fuel and emerEy. 


slecvelew Sreiak, tarmer free Gorne Gains 


“ettial lew wes 4 neceseity. The inhabitants of ay guina feared to return home in 
ite ewening--people were wacertain of tomorrow. A sentence from the speech by 
General Jarwureleki is worth remembering: “A soldier always has clean hands.” Un- 

fiumateiv, the eam cannot be esid of certain perty members who hed cont ribeted 
eteativy te the chace and disorder that watil recently reigned in Poland. The dif- 
ficult and responsible work of rebuilding confidence in the party is awaiting wus. 
“< Gey Got Tepeat thoee mistakes. ‘'t is only a pity thet our many vears of work, 
ti. thowe ciwic deeds that we have performed ian the gninae—electrification, the 
owililding of « foed, & echboo) and «4 garage--are no longer remenbered, although much 
f thie work bed been accomplished by party members. 


rédine eericeltere, Sieh preduction ise the duty of the farmer. but it is the 
du ery I t etribete to thet production. A contrect aust be fulfilled 
ties. te mts Qust supply ws with equipment fertilivrere, he- 
me i rveets afe meivaeble wireowt the besic geans of predwction. if 
war mut to be sehoweled ineteaed of raked. Poland can teed 
it tw ect oe efe ne ded. It hee recently been esid that Poland 
. mport yh bage Bet in Gor mine cabbage is being weed to feed cows. 
, star afte extremely ifkeome. Let we trust and help the farmere, and the 
: wili SOt De j : sing. 
WHR, fat ectetary of the PIPFR Piant Committee at CHEMAD Chemical 
sett Fixtures Plant 


tf, Dut the extremist epircit of Selidarity is etill making iteeif 


mome the akt the mood te that humility and self-searching; there is 
é¢ ree it . Prier te December there wee apathy and fear and resigne- 
Sow ‘fe leatning, regarding reforms: in the final analysis, respect 
‘a -Tei7¢ 
, ioeellised otf tefes. Bet ite secoté stage Was counter 
*. els id thet wees Solidarity wee recruiting genbers we eup- 
gow thet we efe egaimet it, they [the workere| are resigning from 
voters sev that they will set in any trade wrhion whatsoever. 
. the point 
: t shine ie emeoth production, the ordering of the ecvucomy. What 


epiieh for 16 meethe we have acoompliahed ian 20 dave. 


Zz ‘oRifent pefeone ie ¢ hief order of the day. These people 
ee weather oe whiis« (epyioe menage rias poste. They wore ome face be- 
ewe t 1980. epethet after Awewset, vet apether even before 13 December 
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r t i r t rter and verii ithe loyalty of] party rank 
é tile. ar we have aten the political enemy, but he has not yet been dis- 
rmec in terms rcumentation; we must be aware that he will want to exploit 
i l = t themselve: : A thorough analysis of the attitudes 
r rt thorities 31 performed, and their performance 
d : d. ientious ideolos l] and political verification [of the 


iltv] t rank and file is needed. Let the statistics lose and the party 
i reci definition of the forms of the party’s intervention into cadre 

i is needed. n ti ther hanc, it is necessary to withdraw recommendations 
rtv members in managerial positions who violated the party charter. 


j t of units must be expeditec Many loval sons of the party were 
> ? — — 1 — a ° 1 — 
twe l2 and 13 December Such people are like weathervanes 
t Di ⸗ 2 1 ur ranxs > 
r X ommittee in Baltow 


‘ rural mnunity has markedly improved after 13 December. A 

il] POP is evident; PZPR members are gaining confidence that 

; 1J r, this situation is influenced by the 

militar mmissioners, whose intervention results in a rapid and 
ement of the grievances and problems of the gmina‘'s in- 


ration between ¢ PZPR emina organization and the military 
many partv-member farmers are increasing. This coopera- 
increase in livestock procurements in the Baltow Gaina. 
nuary these procurements included 190 hogs and 30 head 
sults ' 7: still better had the farmers been able 
rcentagce--<« t percent--of the meat delivered. Similarly, 


⸗ ** 
nt rosts, the procurements of the potatoes needed for Ostrowiec 
r r izec at r G rate. 


‘ ftant problet the gn mnunity is obtaining supplies of fertile 
rt farmers. Limiting these supplies is tantamount to 
also livestock production. 


rt lon ld its plenary session on 10 January this year. At that 


pt ‘ the formation and action of the Civic Committee for Na- 
i " worked out. The activities of this committee already are 
to pr sce results; among other ines, it has organized assistance for 


etings, considerable attention is paid to the problems of 
i y % ittitu of rtain teachers, especially the young 
t ng at political experience and indifferent to what is happen- 
: i j ith these persons, because 
ri iph>ringang and « ition of the yout annot be tolerated. 
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s f the documents and activities of that organization demonstrates clearly 


re 


; . 7 J 


t Jas iit of isis of values antagonistic to the values represented 
j irty. wembership in ftso organizations ffering in their systems oi 
indicate that ither of these systems is completely accepted or that 
ther ing with approval. in such a situation, activities in be- 
t ther it 11 organization may be of a destructive nature. 


ir cust remain wurareous individuals whose hands are clean. This 
: the rtvy in general but Lenin’s party of a new kind. 


trategi onsequence of the introcuction of martial law in our country 
t t had foiled a seizure of power. The destruction of the economy had 
, topped. The seized materials indicate that the Hungarian variant of 
t takeover of power in 1956 was to be repeated in Poland. It was to begin with 
ing a es of th eople into the streets, seizure of facilities, etc. Fure 
events would merely have constituted a repetition of the Hungarian scenario. 


t ' ind emergency objectives of the introduction of martial law have 

is an increase in labor discipline and in the well-being of society as vell 
© initiation of ordering the economy. To employ military language, we have 
won the firet battle in the war. We are facing many years of war for peace 
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it-purii ci r ss. All PZPR members belonging to Solidarity should be 
i : mGerstanc that their ice could not be heare at the congresses anc in 
t f that unior Believing that Solidarity struggles for just prob- 
the workers, ihe individuals actually became 2 tool] of the leaders of 
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; | : ritv. in order t ead that union fron tt anti-socialist roac. 
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"an * the NTR NASIENNA (Seed Center) enter- 
it 1971-1977 wor k« r the Agricultural Department of 


i amit t< unc subsequently for 2 years he was an adjunct 


¢ t stitut i Ss ial Sciences of the Swietokrzyska [Holy Cross] 

tv. In 1978 he + opointed deputy chief of the Agricultural 

rt R Kielce Voivodshis mittee, and in 1979, director of the 
r siture, 3 it nomy anc restry of the voivodship office. 

member ince 22 He } been clected to carry out many 


4 J mer rs? if if thé > rTseiaty m™m.ttec at the Swieto- 
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YUGOSLAVI 


DETAILS OF LOY FINANCING OUTLINED 
Belgrade MLADOST in Serbo-Croatian 22 Feb 82 p 6 
[Article by Branislav Kovacic: “How Much the Party Costs™] 


Text] At the very end of last year, the Central Committee of the League of 
Communists of Serbia decided to reduce party membership dues. This was the 
second such decision in 198l--the dues were reduced for the first time in 
Juiv¥. 


Recently other republican central committees of the LCY have also set new 
ratcs for party membership dues. They have been reduced for all members with 
lower incomes. 





In the Serbian LC, which has about 910,000 members, the surpluses at the end 
of i980 were 140 million dinars. It is estimated that last year, since the 
financial reports are not yet ready, the surplus was about 100 million dinars. 


The public has been well acquainted for years now with the bitter discussions 
the federal budget, but it has never become accustomed to public discussion 
party finances. Because of this, a conviction has been created that the 

es and budget of the LCY are subjects to be avoided. Although reports 
material and financial activities are written every year, neither the 
~Spapers nor Yugoslav political science have given much serious attention 


& ILD 





ire the most important elements regarding the party treasury? 
Percent--Membership Dues 
nese days not one important communist party makes public its financial balance. 


LCY's income for 1980 (the new data are not yet available) was over 4 
llion dinars. The figures show that the money was acquired as follows: 

’ percent from membership dues, 7.2 percent from subsidies from sociopo- 
‘ical communities, S1Zs [self-managing interest communities], and OURs 
rganizations of associated labor], and 3.1 percent from “miscellaneous 


ome. 
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lt is interesting that 52 officials and 2,076 workers are employed in the 

Serbian LC. 

The highest salary in the LCY, without [compensation for] past labor, is 

31,000 dinars. This is received by the members of the Presidium of the LCY 

Central Committee. Party officials in the communes nominally receive the 

average 3dalary ir their commune. SMaturally, they multiply it by a certain 
etticient. A similar tning occurs st the republican and provincial ievel. 


Analysts have observed that the number of members not paying membership dues 
regularly is decreasing from year to year. Two years ago 101,000 communists 
sn the LCY did not pay their gembership dues. 


Here is another interesting fact: § years ago only 65 percent of the communists 
in the Serbian LC paid membership dues, as opposed to 92 percent in 1960. 


The irregular payment of membership dues can be partially explained by the 
ordinary movements of the membership: long business trips, seasonal vork out- 
side the place of permanent residence, “disassociation and association”.... 


To cate mot one communist party in the world has abolished membership dues 
as an important sowree of finances. It is interesting that some European 
countries (Sweden and Norway) have passed laws according to which each year 
the parliaments regulate the size of the amount from the state budget set 
as.c« to finance all of the important political parties. Certain parties, 
even though they are fighting against the system, are receiving assistance 
from their state. The reason is quite simple--these countrier want to avoid 
at any cost having national political forces receive financial assistance 


frome abroad. 


eVertheless, the strongest umbilical cord is the one linking the ruling 
ommunist parties in the countries of real socialism with the state's budget. 





tow the Party Spend Money 


CY's main orientation is to have the party finance itself. This rule 
seen in effect since 1937, when Tito, who had cewe to head the party, 
‘used financial assistance from the Comintern. <shis was a step toward the 
(1 al independence of the CPY. Since then the policy of self-financing 
et been abandoned, although its owtlircs have changed from time to time. 


“a8 particelarly pronounced between the eighth (196~) and ninth (1969) 
gtresses of the LCY. During this period many members of the LCY did not 
their financial obligations regularly, and some demarded that ali 
munists pay identical membership dues, regardless of the size of their 
m. Also heard were views that the sembership dues should not be paid, 
suse they were only @ ewphemism for a “membership tax.” The Ninth Congress, 
retore, vetined the self-financing policy once more. Until the Ninth 
cress, when the LCY sharply disassociated iteelf from an etatist orientation, 
arty treasury was substantially supplemented from the state budget. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


EDITORIALIST EXPLORES CAUSES FOR VETERANS’ RESENTMENTS 
Belerade MLADOST in Serbo-Croatian 8 Mar 82 p 2 
Article by Momir Tomic: “Mutual (Lack of) Understanding”) 


Text Seweral days ago, while walking through Kralievo, I witnessed a 
littie scene that made me wonder if my hearing were functioning properly. 

Two voung children, barely old enough to be in school, were walking down the 
street arm in arm, singing in unison, “Sprem'te se, spren'te. cetnici” 
‘Prepare vourselves, Chetniks). Was this a sceve being shot for some new 
film’? Of cowrse, only the most naive person would ask himself that ques- 
tion. Nor is it much of a surprise that the jargon of the young has suddenly 
been enriched with a couple of new salutations, “Pomoz'bog, brate,” and 
“Bog ti pomog*o” (God be with you). They are like echoes of those mumbled 
Liubl lana sayings of “Ceturtom rajhu,” reverberations of the “revolutionary, 
irredentist salutations of the Albanian youths in Kosovo. 


After the initial confusion, ome might ask a rather simple questicn: Where 
sre all these things coming from now, after 4 decades of revolution, 40 
vears of socialistic education, after so many victories and so much progress, 
‘ which, bowewer trite it may sound, we can all be quite proud? Is only 

simple. uwmconscious repetition of information driven into the unformed, 

ily moulded coneciousness, a necessary sacrifice which is placed on the 

— to appease the spiritual idol of the “world community,” a temporary 

ton of the acute illness of contemporary society, the overloading, 

soning and drugging of people with information? We are drowning in a 

f Coca-Cola, we are being blinded by a sky full of diamonds. 


sdeement tells us that we should not let our passions cool. But the 

les of the recent past are strone again, the wounds are still open and 

t would be very dangerous to throw salt on them. The stormy and emotional 

tions of the soldiers, heard frequently these days in various articles, 
. Newspaper columns, inte: views, letters and films, correctly demon- 

te that we should not deny their precious experiences in life and in the 
lution; their vital. emotional words, their advice and their opinions, 

» if thev are a bit old-fashioned. The society that does not believe in 

~n past does not have much of a future. Finally, these same soldiers, 
‘athere, mothers, grandfathers, relatives, friends and contemporaries, 
ur living textbooks, while at the same time they are affected just as 

re by common, evervday misfortunes. 
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rearizations 18st be aware and understand. said Iwica Racan. 

» 5 a 2 2 \ f = @ 2 a ; - a 
the presidenc f the Central Committee of the Croatia LOY. “thot 


cermec with an emotional commection with wartime events and the 


he revolution. me must har some understanding, even vhen demands 


. because the examples cited (Dedijer’s book, “Novi prilozi za 
druga Tita™ [“New Contributions to Tito’s Biography”!]. the fils 

e* Fall of Italw™) of Lordan Zafranovic,. the albus "Mrtva 
Riblie corbe”--asuthor’s note) are often only used as an excuse to 

scontent and to point to the broeder phenomenon of the “erosion™ 
utiong.... 


for the unification of Yugoslavia,” said Kazinir Mihanivic. presi- 
e Solit Veterans* Oreanization,. “and not so that the dollar or the 
become the means of payrment between republic and province.” 
wd the soldiers, but we ask that they also trv to understand us. 
easy to uncerst 


and us, we have much further go to than they ¢o in 
ir ideale. ideale that thev ar« wiv. very slowly echieving. 


: ch work to do and rareiv,. very rarely heve the means to do it. 
e not achiewed the desired responsibility and infivence in the 
ich the obedient bureaucrats created with our belp. We are cer- 
mone those who want to pay off the battles of our revolution with 
atas. Fortunately, we are those “fools and idiots” whe vill 
die for our ideals; we still have our dreams, our songs will be 


autifu!l and we will singe them with a clear conscience. 


opething is us that is strange even to us. We are not afraid of 


“we power. knowledge, bravery and the will to take over the con- 


. 


the revolution that is in progress, only without the pyrotechnics 


uniforms. thank wou. We are for reality because we are real. 


* . Al 


Lishiv” (Theophrastus, Creek philosopher). 


hout the vouth organization? It wisely keeps quiet. “If you are 
F 


4 Ite Si,.,ent. vou act 


Jer Se is a Sv true. 





TUGOSLAVIA 


DAVICO SCORES PEN CLUB, OTHERS AT SARAJEVO WRITERS MEETING 
Zagre>d VIESNIE in Serbo-Crostian 27 Mar 82 SEDAN DANA supplement p 13 
Article by Stjepan Kljuic] 


Text) A dieteurbing meeting took place at the Sarajevo Writers Club, with 
many wereh words, quarrels and threats. 


This week « seriows writers forum was the site of oumerous disagreements and 
academic comwersations. The LOY cell of the Writers Society of the city of 
Seralewo arranged a discussion of creative freedom, with the keynote sddress 
by author Oskar Davico. 


Device noted that Yugoslavia is ome of the countries where creative freedon 

is at the highest lewel. The omly thing that is not allowed is agitation for 
a Teturn to the former order to the historical scene, or inflammation of 
national, recital or religious hatred. Yet if you look st our book displays, 
rou will eee, Devico continued, that some insignificant authors are better 
represented than Mara, Engels, Gorky or Mayakoveky. 


Dewlee said that we have many publication errors, largely because of publishers" 
~ortcomingse. Im his opinion the editorial cowncil only formally perforus 
social fumetion: “How else can you explain that such works or better, non 
tke--a8 Gojke Diogo’s book can be offered to the public? For Djoge can 

write whetewer he wante, but PROSVETA cannot publish it,” concluded Davico. 


‘ime this part of the presentation, Rajko Petrov Nogo interrupted Davico 
— times; thie wae the beginning of the incident that will mark this 


‘_.« 


"he Falee Hemaniem of the PEN Ciub 


rico sald, “Moet frequently the publishers .ry to publish things that will 
i) well, thet will titillete the public with content at odds with official 


continued, “Despite our freedoms, today we are witnesses of the PENX Club's 
erm for the fete of such Yugoslav writers as Viedo Gotovac, Marko Veselica, 
ojo Tedman, Gojke Diogo, Sebedin Haliti and Sabit Rusteme. That is false 
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- tz ao [hat appears oni pee res at p Fe. 232272 — — our country. 

lub comers was belc in Dubrownik before the war, 4 group of cur 
ealec for the release of 4 large number of writers fron prisos. 

© presicent of the Pen Club at that time said that it could not 

e it respected the sovereignty of the Kingdom of Yugolsavia. Those 
*- 7 ~ - — — ee vr bh? J bout Di S é Got , 4 
ie le oncemec =~, +*® ov WwWOTTLEeS & — 1030 an .ovac s2 
while in Chile ome of the giants of world litercsture, Pablo “Nervda, 


t the discussion consiégereé whether writers should be tried in 


their works. skar Davico supported the viewpoint that a good 
policy would create 4 social preventative that would gake it un- 
to try writers. In comtrast to Davico, Misden Oljaca demanded that 
Like ai. other citizens, showléd go before the court for works that 
positive laws. In his opinion, the writer's responsibility is 
er; ané as an example of abuse he cited Gojko Diogo. 
siscussion Rajko Nogo interrupted, ang at one point the following 
& " lace 
Ss « > . ape ; Dv) a © » 26 at ive impact oa S$. Se of his friends, 
: cso. W present here. 
wave mo friends, 1 as entireiy alone. 
uw are not slone;: I know that very weil. Yow have sany friends. 
jogos interruptions threatened to break up tie meeting, after a 
e Miro Jamcic asked the LOY cell secretary to prevent such inter- 
in accordance with the rules and regulations governing behavior at 
1 pon several warnings by Mirko Marjanovic, Rajko Nogo serely 
“In anv case vou, Marienovic, do not understand anything sdout 
sé ; 
loge began between Davico and Nogo. After several unprintable 
ns, Davico got up and said, “Il am an oid revolutionary, and I wili 
anyone to mistreat me! If we have to fight, then let’s fight!” 
the writers present did not allow it to come to actual blows. 
ipa ine Concretely 
shjority of thoee present held a common viewpoint about creative 
wn epeeking about it in principle only. When they began to evalu- 
te incidents, disagreements appeared. 
Jan Blegojevic’s “Anthology of Bosnia and Hercegovina Poetry of the 
ity” was suggested as am example of owr freedoms, Davico was opposed 
rahowac and Bogicevic. He responded to each of then with complete 
n “on viewpoint was found. 








Miodrag Bogicevic asked Davico whether he could accept an anthology of Croa- 
tian or Yugoslav poetry that did not contain Ivan Goran Kovacic's “The Pit,” 
alluding to Blagojevic's anthology that does not contain Skender Kulenovic's 
"Stojanka, Knjezopoljka Mother.” 


Davico answered that he would not accept it, but if some had a different 
opinion, he would try to talk to then. 


Then the famous collector of folklore, Sait Orahovac, sharply attacked the 
anthology as clerical, particularly because of the large amount of space 
given to Nikola Sop. Davico said that the SVJETLOST Publishing House also 
publishes Sop, and therefore he does not see any error in his inclusion. 
Rajko Nogo’s question was whether there was any difference between Miodrag 
Pavlovic"’s anthology of Servian poetry and this one by Slobodan Blagojevic. 
Davico responded that Pavlovic's anthology was exclusively "Saint Sava 
Serbian,” while Balgojevic's was something entirely different, with his own 
individual esthetic view of literature. 


This disturbing meeting ended in a difficult atmosphere. After everything 
that happened at the Writers Club, it is well known that the Sarajevo literary 
scene is burdened by shortcomings that must soon be overcome. 


The recent appearance of the “Anthology of Bosnia and Hercegovina Poetry of 
the 20th Century” and the project program for "Modern Bosnia and Hercegovina 
Litcrature,” to include 50 volumes, has brought to the fore those writers who 
heckie at discussions, offering little work but much criticism, according to 
Davico. 
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